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npHE memories of one who has never risen to any great altitude 
•'- in life's way may not appeal to modern thought, but to those 
who, like myself, lived in the Victorian days, so commonly referred 
to as "the bad old days", they will, I hope, be of interest, and may, 
perhaps, cause the modern thinker to pause, if not alter the 
condemnation so glibly expressed. — ^Author. 
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Foreword 

by 
Seton Gordon 



There are few men like Angus Macpherson left to-day in the 
Scottish Highlands. For almost half a century he has been a public 
figure. Expert piper, angler, seannachaidh and sheep farmer, he has 
by his charm, sincerity and courtesy made innumerable friends in all 
walks of life. In his hotel at Inveran, by the banks of the Shin, I 
have often stayed. There was always a welcome, always a tune on 
the pipes. On the river bank, just below the hotel, the pipes sounded 
particularly well. Many great pipers played there — John Mac- 
Donald of Inverness, who often told me how much he owed to the 
skilled tuition of Angus Macpherson's father, Calum Piobair, the 
supreme master on the Piob Mhor; George MacLennan of the Gordon 
Highlanders, and many others. Nor must we forget Angus's only 
son, Malcolm. He was, when very young, sent by his father as a pupil 
to John MacDonald, and at his best has at times almost equalled in 
technique the playing of his illustrious teacher. 

I have judged for a good many years at a good many Highland 
Gatherings, and I recall two outstanding performances by Malcolm 
Macpherson. One was at the Kyleakin Games in the Isle of Skye, 
the other was at the Argyllshire Gathering at Oban. I do not recall 
for certain Malcolm's tune at Kyleakin, but he was placed in the 
Piobaireachd Competition equal first with John MacDonald 
at his best. I doubt if any other of the younger generation of pipers 
has had that honour. The second occasion was at the Gold Medal 
competition at the Argyllshire Gathering at Oban in, I think, 1927. 
Malcolm played that beautiful MacCrimmon masterpiece, "Lament 
for Donald Ban MacCrimmon", a tune which very, very few, even 
of the front line pipers, can do justice to. I still remember how we, 
the judges, were impressed by his playing on that occasion. It was 
one of those memorable performances which are recalled with 
pleasure across the years. 

During the last few years I have been present at three public 



functions at which Angus Macpherson has been the central figure. 
The first of them was at Invershin, after his hotel at Inveran had 
been completely destroyed by fire and the family had lost a beloved 
home. It was decided to make Angus a presentation. The idea 
originated with an angler (whose name is carried to the four corners 
of the world by the liners of his fleet) who had stayed at Inveran 
and fished the Shin for many years. He set the ball aroUing. Famous 
names, both in this country and abroad, members of the aristocracy, 
Members of Parliament, the princes of commerce, all wished to show 
their friendship. They recalled the hospitality of "himself" and his 
good lady during those happy days beside the Shin, often in his 
company beside some famous pool. That presentation of the token 
of esteem of many friends was a heartening occasion, and perhaps in 
its way was unique. The second occasion was in 1952, when the 
Invergordon Highland Gathering in full swing came to a sudden 
halt for a few minutes when Angus was presented by the committee 
with an inscribed Cromag bearing in silver a suitable inscription, 
that the staff was given him as a tribute to his judging of the piping 
at these Games for many years. The third occasion was as recently as 
September, 1954, at the Northern Meeting Rooms in Inverness. This 
presentation was made by Cameron of Lochiel and was a tribute by 
the members of the Meeting to Angus Macpherson to mark his 60th 
annual attendance without a break at the piping events, either as a 
competitor or as a spectator. 

As a true Highlander Angus may perhaps be said to have 
inherited from his ancestors his courtesy and distinction of bearing. 
His poetic love for the Highlands, their old traditions, and music, 
will be realised by those who read his book. They may also realise 
a quality in my old friend which has often impressed me — ^his 
idealism and his striving always towards what is best in his fellow 
men. In his journey through life he has, like all of us, had dark and 
anxious days, but he has had the joy of an ideal partner in his 
married life, and I am sure that he would be the first to admit how 
much he has owed, and still owes, to her wise counsel and self- 
effacing support. He has, as he tells us, now reached the time of the 
borrowed years, but his friends hope that he may be spared to keep 
alive the old qualities of the Highlander in these days of material 
progress, when so much of spiritual value is being lost. 

For myself, I feel that his friendship, through many years, has 
been a thing beyond price. It has been a privilege to have been asked 
by him to write this Foreword, and I wish the book every success, 
for we may not see its like again. 
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My Boyhood Days 

r\N the morning of 2nd July, 1877, I first saw the light of day. I 
^^ was born in a small cottage near Cluny Castle, the seat of the 
Chiefs of Clan Chattan for many generations. My father, Malcolm 
Macpherson, was at that time Piper to the Chief, succeeding his 
father Angus Macpherson in that position, to which I and three of 
my brothers later succeeded in turn. 

It may truly be said that I was born with the sound of the 
piobaireachd ringing in my ears, as in after years my mother told 
me that as I was being ushered into the world my father was 
rehearsing his piping programme for that night's dinner at the 
Castle. At that time Cluny was at the height of its splendour and 
activity, but, alas, like so many more of our beautiful Highland 
estates, the glory of Cluny has departed upon the winds, but 
Craigdhu in its majestic grandeur still stands to tell the story of 
men of valour and undying historic glory. 

Soon after 1877 my father retired and was given a cottage on 
the opposite side of the River Spey, granted by Cluny in perpetuity 
to our family. There now only remains the foundation of this little 
cottage, which during my father's lifetime had become a veritable 
College for Bagpipe Music. From far and near pipers came for 
instruction in the classic music of the bagpipes, called in Gaelic 
Piobaireachd or Ceol Mor. 

On the braes of Catlodge where our home was situated, I s^yent 
my boyhood days in an environment which was bound to play a part 
in my as yet uncharted voyage of life. In those far back days school 
regulations were not so binding and imperative, and at the age of 
seven years I was marched off with my elder companions to Gergask 
Public School, which is near Laggan Bridge, a distance of some 
three miles from Catlodge. 

A new teacher, Mr Alexander Douglas, had just been appointed, 
taking over from a Mr Mackintosh, a very dear old gentleman who 



had retired. The latter, however, for many years continued to visit 
the school, and nothing gave him greater pleasure than giving 
instruction to a class of boys and girls. As a stimulant to our 
intelligence he usually had a baggie of sweets to be distributed to 
the deserving ones. Those visits were always hailed by us boys and 
girls for a sweetness which still survives in the mouths of the few 
now remaining who partook from the hands of that truly good man. 

As a disciplinarian we found Mr Douglas somewhat different in 
his methods and were it not for a deformity of one of his legs he 
was admirably fitted for a Generalship in the Army. No lax methods 
for him, and when need be, and only then, the tawse and very often 
the cane were his instruments to enforce firstly, courtesy and good 
manners and secondly, sound study by day and home lessons at 
night. In reality he had a heart of gold, as we discovered in after 
years and as long as the records of that school are preserved, his 
memory will never die. 

The Parish of Laggan in my school days was thickly populated 
and had four schools, Balgowan, Gergask, Kinlochlaggan and 
Garvabeg. Now it has but two, Gergask and Kinlochlaggan. 
Balgowan scholars now attend at Gergask school, and alas! at 
Garvabeg there is no longer need for a school. The once thickly 
populated glens produce but deer and sheep, and a hydro-electric 
water dam has taken the place of the once beautiful dell of 
Sherrabeg. In my day Gergask was a one-teacher school although 
in later years it became a three-teacher school, but now I under- 
stand it has been reduced to two teachers. 

The School Examination day (annual) was the day in the life 
of the pupils. All turned out in their best clothes, kilts of various 
tartans with the Macpherson tartan predominant; slates were 
washed and in the adjoining burn their wooden rims whitened with 
sand. From Garvabeg the teacher, Mr Mackintosh, walked his flock 
past the old Chapel, DalchuUy, and along the bank of the river 
Spey. No motor bus or transport of any kind save that with which 
they were born — a distance of at least six miles. After the inspection 
they walked home again, and no aching feet either. 

Incidents of those days can never be forgotten, and here I must 
relate a few. Near the school there was a ditch or water drain, 
which was infested with wasps. These were looked upon as enemy 
number one. The older boys were appointed Generals, with their 
respective subordinates, the younger lads of whom I was one, as the 
rank and file. After the campaign was fully planned we were given 
the order to attack, with sticks or any other weapon we could lay 
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hands on; there must be no retreat, the Commander keeping at a 
safe distance in the rear. Imagine the state of our limbs and faces 
when the order to retire was given and the battle won, if indeed it 
was decisive, for I must confess that the wasps had a good share of 
the glory. Our wounds can better be imagined than here described. 

On the first of May, whatever the weather, boots and shoes were 
carefully put away until the winter blasts and the snow appeared 
on the surrounding hills. Bathing in the river Spey on a hot sununer 
day was often resorted to and after a dip we rolled our bare bodies 
in the sun-bathed sands with after-effects often unbearable. 

Church life in my young days had to be strictly adhered to, and 
little did I think that my new fishing rod, which I acquired when 
eight years old, was to be the means of getting me into serious 
trouble. We boys were true disciples of Izaak Waltop, but on the 
Thursday preparatory to the Church Communion, which was always 
observed as a day of meditation upon the greater needs, my chum, 
Alick Macpherson and myself stole away with our fishing rods. We 
had a jolly good basket of trout on our return, but alas, this did not 
alleviate the punishment awaiting me for breaking the family rules, 

My father was there to deal out what was thought the necessary 
correction in no uncertain manner and in words which I shall never 
forget; I was truly chastened. This I believe was the only time in 
our happy life that he had cause to do so, but the sequel made 
matters worse: I hid my fishing rod, but forgot to take the worm off., 
and one of my mother's best-laying hens helped herself to the bait, 
the hook causing suffocation and sudden death. 

My school years, like that of many boys, were few. There were 
no bursaries nor family allowances and so the family exchequer had 
to be supplemented. The order was "earn something in the summer 
months, and return to school in the winter". School session was 
generally a full year except six weeks' summer holidays. School 
attendance was compulsory although not so severely enforced as 
now. Of course we got holidays at Church Communion periods, and 
on special occasions a day was granted at the discretion of the old 
School Board. 

On one occasion four of my school chums, my brother and myself 
got into disgrace. On the road to the school in a nearby little stream 
there were small fish, which we named sticle backs. We thought 
how lovely it would be to catch some of those little creatures and 
transport them to our waterwells at home. The plan was laid by our 
imaginative leader, Alick Macpherson. There were three brothers 
Mackintosh in the ploy. The scheme was that we would stay behind 
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the other scholars and after the tinkling of the school bell commence 
operations. 

We had empty bottles to put the catch in and after a couple of 
hours we had them well filled. But our consciences began to bother 
us, and after serious thought our leader addressed us in words 
something like this: "I think, boys, we should go to school for the 
half-day, and when asked by the Master for the reason for our 
absence have a united answer: — that our mothers were baking this 
morning, and consequently we were held up until the luncheon 
piece was ready". We poor innocents acclaimed the story with 
unspeakable satisfaction, and together we set off for school. 

The teacher, however, had his scouts, and our best laid scheme 
got, as we afterwards appreciated, its richly deserved consequence. 
We boldly entered the school making for our desks as though 
nothing unusual had taken place. The old dominie was on guard 
and quickly brought us to the floor in front of his desk. There we 
stood in line, gaped upon by all the other scholars, and that we 
were guilty of misbehaviour could easily be seen by the most 
inexperienced detective. 

The first question put by the Master and to our leader was: 
"What kept you this morning, Alick?" Answer: "Please, sir, my 
mother was baking, and I had to wait until my luncheon piece was 
ready." "Oh yes," said the Master. Next boy. "What kept you?" The 
same answer was given, and so it continued down the line. "It must 
have been a busy morning baking this morning in Catlodge," said 
the Master. "Now it is my time for correction, for well do I know 
the true reason for your absence," and with the tawse and the cane 
he belted us and taught us such a lesson that never again would we 
find ourselves in such a humiliating position. 

The bold Alick Macpherson still survives, and is in comfortable 
retirement after long and faithful service to the Caledonian Bank 
and Bank of Scotland. My brother, too, has survived the rigours of 
three Wars, Egyptian, South African. The Great War of 1914-18, 
and is contentedly spending the eve of his days in the fair town of 
Perth. The boys Mackintosh have passed over, but to us who are left 
their memory will never fade. 

At the age of ten I had my first employment on a farm. I 
hesitate to mention the remuneration, but listen, you young people 
who may read this book, it was the handsome sum of two pounds 
for the six months' agreement, with a day of the farmer's horses 
to take home my father's peats. 
It was hard going, up at 5 a.m., no eight-hour day, but oftener 



twelve. But, what mattered, we were content. There was something 
being earned for Mother at the end of six months, and after several 
such engagements with increasing wages I gained valuable experi- 
ence that was to stand good in after years. 

From the age of 14 years my schooldays were finished, and 
regretfully did my dear old teacher see me go, for he had mapped 
out for me a career in one of the professions, as affectionately stated 
in a letter he wrote me in after years, which is still in my possession. 
Here with modest pride I quote the letter referred to: — 

"Montgreenan", 
Newtonmore, 

Inverness-shire. 
26:9:18. 
"My dear old pupil and esteemed friend, 

"Your letter of 23rd inst. with enclosure duly received, but 
words entirely fail me to convey to you my gratitude not only for 
your very handsome and quite unexpected and tangible expression 
of your feelings towards me — but your appreciative terms of any 
little thing I ever did for you — ^were a great revelation to me, 
and they have made me ponder over old days. Had the same 
Bursaries been in vogue in your day — as obtain now — certainly 
it's not in Inveran you'd been to-day, but in the pulpit of a Church 
— as that was my ideal of your future when you were a mere boy- 
aye, a boy of great latent ability but Providence willed it other- 
wise. I thank you from the bottom of my heart for your very kind 
letter, and will hand it down as an heirloom to my son, (who is 
fighting in Arabia) as a memento of the estimation in which his 
father was held by one of the best pupils he ever taught in his 
long teaching career of 54 years. Twelve Bursars in Gergask, and 
six in Glentruim have been accorded to my efforts in Badenoch 
and I'm quite pleased with the results. Please give my kindest 
regards to your dear wife and Bonnie Boy, and accept the same 
from Mrs Douglas and I to you and all your dear ones. It's 40 years 
to-day since we were married. Many a time I sit dreaming and 
thinking about my dear 'old' boys, all their little plots, and many 
kindnesses. With love to you all and may prosperity and happiness 
attend you thro' many long years to come is the earnest wish of 
your old Teacher and friend. 

(Signed) A. Douglas." 

I had, however, ambition. I applied for a clerkship in the old 
Caledonian Bank, now the Bank of Scotland. I passed the necessary 



examination but here again frustration met me. No pay for three 
years' service. Poor encouragement surely, and one which only the 
well-to-do could cope with. I then turned my attention to the High- 
land Railway service, which was then the Highland Railway private 
Company. Mr Andrew Dougall and Mr Garrow were then the 
managers of the line. On a bright summer morning in June, I was 
ordered to Inverness, the first time in my life to be in a town. From 
Catlodge to Kingussie I walked in order to catch the early morning 
train, returning to Kingussie at 5 p.m., when I walked home to 
Laggan, having done twenty miles on foot. A few days afterwards I 
was informed that I had passed the required examination — a pretty 
stiff one— successfully, and was duly appointed clerk at Dalnaspidal 
Station, wages to be at the rate of twenty pounds, twenty-five 
pounds and thirty pounds per annum, for three years. The station- 
master had only sixty pounds per annum. For a time I carried on, but 
finding it hard to make ends meet, I left the railway service, and 
turned my attention to the arts I had already acquired, piping and 
dancing, which never let me down. 
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Description of My Native Parish 

A DJACENT to the Dell of Sherrabeg are Sherramore, Crubenbeg, 
-^*- and Garvamore where at one time lived families of the Clan 
Macpherson, the land at that time being part of the Cluny Estates, 
overlooking the dell on a nearby hill called the "Dun", in Gaelic 
"Dun-da-Lamh". These are the ruins of a British stronghold said to 
be the most perfect relic of its kind in Britain. Of this old fort much 
has been written and to the person in search of such scenes I would 
strongly recommend a visit; the scenery may well be described as 
unsurpassed and one of the most romantic parts of the Highlands. 

Near to the old fort there stands a very old chapel, which in 
my day had a very large congregation of worshippers and a 
resident priest, but owing to the depopulation of the glen the priest 
now lives in Kingussie, twelve miles or so further down the Spey 
valley and the chapel is fast going the way of the old fort. About a 
mile from the chapel there is a very old dwelling house called 
"Dalchully", in Gaelic "Dail-a-Chulaidh", meaning the dale of the 
holly. Lady Jane, daughter of Simon Lord Lovat, who was married 
to Cluny of the '45 lived here, and it was here that in 1887, as a boy, 
I ran races at celebrations in honour of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

On the opposite side of the river Spey is Crathie, in my day a 
thickly-populated crofting community where now, alas, there are 
only one or two houses from which smoke comes from the chimney. 
The road which passes Sherrabeg and links up with the main road 
at Laggan Bridge is one of those built by General Wade in 1735 
through the wild glen of Corrieyairack to Fort Augustus. For a time 
until taken over by the County Council this road got into a state of 
decay and it is only now passable as far as Garvamore, at the 
western end linking up with Fort Augustus. 

This is only a very rough track which requires caution on the 
part of the most experienced mountaineer. My father often guided 
people over the pass bringing with him his bagpipes, and, when on 
the summit and before leaving on his return journey would play a 
tune in praise of Corrieyairack and its majestic grandeur. The 



General Wade road from the chapel to its junction with the main 
road has, through recurrent flooding from the Spey river, been 
washed away and is now very inaccessible to traffic. 

A new branch road was, however, built from the chapel linking 
up with the main Fort William road near Strathmashie. Turning to 
the right, one passes Strathmashie Lodge where once lived Lachlan 
Macpherson, a Gaelic scholar and poet of repute. The Mashie river 
flows quietly along the flat meadow land joining up nearby with 
the Spey. Its source begins near the Benalder mountains and the 
well known Loch Ericht, a rugged stream until it reaches the Falls 
of Pattock. In her poems Mrs Grant of Laggan refers to the Mashie 
as follows: — 

"Deep in a narrow vale unknown to song, 
Where Mashie leads her lucid stream along, 
Then turns as if unwilling to forsake. 
The peaceful bosom of her parent Lake, 
While her pure streams the polished pebbles show, 
That through the native crystal shine below." 
Further along one passes Aberarder, long noted as the home 
of successive members of the Clan Macpherson, and the ruins of 
St. Kenneth's Chapel and consecrated burying ground. Kinloch- 
laggan Hotel, and Moy Lodge with Loch Laggan on the left, known 
to anglers far and wide, until the parish of Laggan joins up with 
romantic Lochaber and Loch Eil. 

On the south side of Loch Laggan stands Ardverikie. In Gaelic 
this means the height for rearing the standard, and in olden times it 
was the Lodge of those who revelled in the chase and became 
famous for the paintings of "The Challenge" and "The Stag at Bay" 
by that great painter, Landseer. The deer forests of Ardverikie and 
Benalder, all of which at one time belonged to Cluny Macpherson, 
are reckoned as being the best in Scotland. In 1847, on her first 
visit to the Highlands the late Queen Victoria occupied Ardverikie 
for a time, and along with the Royal Family paid a visit to Cluny 
Castle, and from my parents, who were at Cluny at that time, I 
have heard a lot of that historic visit. 

I was told that Her Majesty the Queen contemplated buying 
Ardverikie, but the place being then let on lease Her Majesty was 
so gracious as not to have the lease interfered with. The good people 
of Deeside did not miss the opportunity and seized what would have 
been an imperishable gain to Laggan and the Spey valley when soon 
afterwards Balmoral became the Royal residence. The water from 
the hydro-electric dam at Sherrabeg is carried through a mountain 
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tunnel into Loch Laggan, joining up with a large dam at Roughburn 
and carried by tunnel into Loch Traig and through Ben Nevis, 
supplying Fort William, Inverlochy, and the industrial plants with 
electric power. 

Reverting to the junction of the river Mashie to the river Spey, 
I will follow still my youthful scenes on both sides of the Spey until 
the Calder river is reached, where from the fastnesses of the 
Monaliadh Mountains and picturesque Loch Dhu the Calder rises to 
join the Spey river. On the left there is the farm of Coul, in my day 
tenanted by a stalwart clansman, Ewen Macpherson, a keen 
volunteer, a farmer and contractor, and a man of great physique. 

Blaragie, a large sheep and arable farm: here it was that 
Captain John Macpherson who fought in the battle of Quebec was 
bom, and who took in his arms his beloved General Wolfe as he fell 
mortally wounded. In my time Blaragie was tenanted by a Donald 
MacKillop, a man who has left a fragrant memory in the parish, 
and is now tenanted by Donald Tolmie, as fine a player of shinty 
as ever handled a caman and a member of a family once well known 
and respected in Badenoch. 

Further along there is the small hamlet of Croft, and nearby the 
Gergask Public School, where I romped in days of yore. A general 
merchant's business and post office is in close proximity at Laggan 
Bridge, carried on in my time by a family of the name of Dott, 
from whose door a person in need was never turned away empty. 
The business is now carried on by a very progressive family of the 
name of Gillies, who steadily expand to the ever-increasing demands 
of the catering trade. 

On high agricultural land behind the post office there stands the 
Manse of Laggan overlooking the Spey Valley and the Church of 
Scotland, where many eminent Ministers preached the gospel and 
now carried on, I understand, by the Rev. Mr Titterington with much 
acceptance. The church is surrounded by a wall within which lie 
the mortal remains of many with whom I associated in the flesh, 
including my dear father and mother and sister. 

Next comes the farm of Gaskbeg. Here it was that the old Manse 
of Laggan stood in the time of the celebrated Mrs Grant of Laggan 
when her husband was the parish minister from 1775 to 1801. In the 
latter year Mr Grant died and is buried in the churchyard at Laggan 
Bridge where a massive tombstone was erected to his memory by 
the people of the parish. In my day Gaskbeg was tenanted by a Mr 
William MacGillivray, a good farmer with a good sheep stock 
second to none, and a herd of Highland cattle with as many as 
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eighteen milk cows suckling their calves, a picturesque sight indeed 
as they grazed by the banks of the river Spey. 

Gaskmore, made famous from historical military records by the 
deeds of a Colonel Ranald Macdonald who was born here, is now 
a very imposing dwelling house, built, I presume, on the spot where 
Colonel Macdonald was born. In my boyhood it was a simple little 
thatched cottage occupied by a shoemaker, the name of Macleod, 
whose workmanship defied penetration from the most rigorous 
weather. 

Craigville, standing close in its own grounds was and is the 
residence of the medical doctor, in my early days occupied by a 
Doctor Macrae. Since then many skilful men have given of their 
best to the deserving people of Laggan. At present, Doctor Mackay, 
recently appointed from Glasgow, is the medical doctor, a man 
whose friendship I am proud to have and a man who I am sure will 
uphold the best traditions of my native parish. Here he will find 
himself in the best environment for his enthusiasm and his skill in 
his playing of the bagpipe. 

The old schoolhouse of Balgowan stands by the wayside, and 
here a truly Christian man, Mr Roderick Macdonald, laboured as 
schoolmaster for many years. From this small seat of learning with 
its lovely garden grounds, Mr Macdonald sent many scholars to the 
university who became eminent in the professions and in business 
both at home and abroad. The teaching was in both languages, 
Gaelic and English. It was in those days that the scholars had to 
bring with them a peat for the school fire. I remember Mr Macdonald 
very well. He was a great fisherman, and to his salmon-fishing 
experiences it was indeed thrilling to listen. 

After his death when his effects were put up for auction, I was 
determined to become the possessor of his fishing rod and with a 
very meagre purse, I proudly walked home with the prize. What 
a fishing rod! Let modern anglers imagine its power. It was in four 
pieces, nineteen feet long, with the butt end carrying inside two 
spare points. It was made of the best material, but to give it justice 
required the arms of a Goliath, a relic of the past which I regret got 
lost in a fire in later years along with many more of my valued 
possessions. 

Balgowan: here was a thickly populated crofting community 
which, although not so much so now, has, through the foresight of 
the proprietor Cluny Macpherson in building good substantial 
dwelling houses, many families living in contentment upon the land, 
much of which was cultivated from its virgin state by their fore- 
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bears. Overlooking this panorama of beautiful country stands Cluny 
Castle, the seat of the Chiefs of the Clan Chattan for many genera- 
tions. Passing the large agricultural and sheep farm of Cluny, 
tenanted in my day by Mr William Macdonald, who also acted as 
local factor for Cluny, a man greatly respected, a mile further on is 
Ovie which takes its name from the Gaelic, meaning in English 
"awe-inspiring". This may be due to its close proximity to the famous 
rock "Craigdhu", the war-cry of Clan Chattan. 

In the face of this gigantic rock there is one of the many caves 
in which Cluny Macpherson of the " '45 " period took refuge when 
hunted about by his enemies for nine years. The cave is most 
inaccessible; I have visited it, and one false step to its entry and one 
would be hurled over the precipice for hundreds of feet. A sure 
rock of defence where two or three persons with the modern hand 
grenade could defy an army. Cluny, however, had what was even 
more effective, the loyalty of his people, not one of whom would 
ever betray nor divulge the secret of his dens in the mountains 
although there was £30,000 offered for his capture. 

Loch Ovie lies by the wayside, where as a boy I caught many a 
good pike — a fish, if one knows how to deal with it, which can be a 
very appetising dish. Ovie had two farms, now in one, called Auch- 
more, tenanted in my early days by Mr Alasdair Cattanach, a man 
who as a churchman held great and honoured sway in the parish. 
I can remember his being one day in search of sheep on Craigdhu 
when he fell over one of the danger spots and succumbed to his 
injuries causing very great gloom in the district. 

The mansion house of Craigdhu nestles in a lovely spot facing 
the giant rock and was the home of many generations of Mac- 
phersons. It is now owned and occupied by Colonel Ritchie, a 
gentleman who takes a keen interest in the welfare of the parish. 
From the main road one can see what is described as the Giant's 
Head in the face of the rock, a truly wonderful likeness, which may 
have had something to do with the name from which Ovie is derived. 

The old burying ground of Bialid Beg is nearby, where many of 
the Clan Macpherson are buried and, doubtless, many who fought 
in the historic battle of Invernahavon, which was fought in the year 
1386 where the river Truin enters the Spey. Bialid farm on the slopes 
of Craigdhu, with meadowland bordering on the river Calder where 
it joins the Spey, was at one time the home of reputable members of 
the Macpherson clan, and in my day of Mr MacGillvray who before 
then tenanted the farm of Cluny, a good-neighbour, who many a 
time gave my father a skin from a three-year-old wedder sheep. 
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From this my father always made a bag for his bagpipe; nothing 
else would suffice, and the skins far surpassed for quality and 
endurance the best that can be obtained nowadays. 

Crossing over by the Spey Bridge to the south side of the river 
Spey, I am indeed on familiar ground. On this road I often walked 
from Catlodge to Kingussie, ten miles each way, and thought it a 
simple day's walk, in drifting snow in the winter time, and in 
summer listening to the lark soaring in the sky with his tuneful 
song and to the curlew with its haunting call from the hillside. 

Turning westward from Spey Bridge a road turns left to Ralia 
and Nuide, at one time homes of famous members of the Clan 
Macpherson and part of the then Cluny estates. Ralia is supposed to 
derive its name from an old druidical circle where the druids used 
to worship, and at Nuide there is a very old burial place, probably 
centuries old. 

Travelling westwards on the main Inverness to Perth road for 
two miles one comes in view of the Glentruim estate with its lovely 
mansion house facing the rising sun, a most picturesque sight near 
to where the river Truin joins the Spey. Here one leaves the Perth 
road crossing the railway by what the local people call the Dry 
Bridge, and a little further on the road bridge over the Truin river, 
linking up with the General Wade road at Laggan. 

There is no more attractive estate in the Spey valley than Glen- 
truim, long owned and occupied by successive families of Mac- 
phersons, and in my early days by Colonel Lachlan Macpherson, a 
very distinguished soldier. I was at the ball, one of the items 
celebrating the coming of age of the then heir to the estate, a very 
fine young gentleman, but who being lured away by the gold rush 
to Australia unfortunately lost his life, a life of great promise deeply 
mourned throughout Badenoch. It was on this occasion of the ball 
mentioned that Mr Donald Campbell of Kingussie composed that 
song in Gaelic and English, "The Ball of Glentruim", a song which is 
still received with much pleasure from the concert platform. The 
estate of Glentruim is still happily owned and occupied by Mrs 
Duncan Macpherson of Glentruim, a lady who takes great interest 
in county and local matters. 

Looking westwards from Glentruim one comes in sight of what 
may be described as one of the most beautiful views on the run of 
Spey. For miles the river Spey is seen winding its serpentlike way 
along the plains with the mountains of Cluny, Monaliadh, Corry- 
arrick, and Corryarder, in the distance. One passes the small hamlet 
of Seannbhaile, old town, where in days of yore I passed many happy 
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hours with my friend Ex-Provost Campbell, of Kingussie, a worthy 
product of the parish of Laggan, who with either bagpipe or the 
violin, could give the most pleasing selections. 

Seannbhaile borders on the farm of Breakachy, and passing 
along this road for three miles, many foundations of old dwelling 
places can be seen. I remember the last two families who lived at 
a spot called in Gaelic Tom-na-Chrochaire, which in English means 
the Hangman's Knoll. I often wondered how it derived its name 
and conclude that in all likelihood here was the very place where 
many weird executions took place when in bye-gone days one would 
be hanged for stealing a sheep and sometimes for less. To pass this 
particular place at night one often did so with fear and trembling 
as the ghost stories related by the old people in connection with 
Tom-na-Chrochaire were indeed most terrifying. 

Nearby is a place called "Luib-A-Mhoid" which might be the 
place of meeting to determine the fate of the various transgressors 
of the law. There is also "Ault Mhorrish" and "Corrachy", celebrated 
too, as haunts for the ghosts, which in my wanderings I never 
contacted. 

Breakachy is a large sheep and agricultural farm. The present 
house was built when I was a boy, very much more modern than 
the old building. In those days it was tenanted by Mr McCall-Smith, 
an excellent neighbour, a County Councillor, and a man whose 
advice in farming circles was often referred to. With the older 
members of his family of five, I went to school. Breakachy was in 
olden times long the home of the Clan Macpherson who were closely 
associated with Cluny Macpherson of the 1745 period in the many 
conflicts of that age. Beside Breakachy stood my old home in 
Catlodge. 

Mr McCall-Smith had the grazing land bordering on Loch 
Erricht, and at one time he got implicated in a lawsuit with a 
neighbouring proprietor over a boundary fence, the legal rights of 
which could not be procured. In Court the evidence of the oldest 
persons who knew the land was taken, and decided the issue in 
favour of the farmer, mainly on the evidence given by a John 
Macpherson, an old shepherd then well over 80 years of age, whose 
son and daughters were very much against his going to Edinburgh 
at, his time of life. Mr MacCall-Smith, however, was very anxious 
that the old man should go, and in order to prove his fitness, old 
John got off his seat and danced the Highland Fling, which I 
witnessed. The old hero returned from his journey none the worse, 
but satisfied that he had given well-deserved service. 
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Before leaving the Glentruim estate there is a road turning off 
at Seannbhaile to the falls of Truim, Crubenbeg, and Crubenmore, 
joining with the main road to Perth. Here again there lived families 
of Macphersons. Crubenmore has a very attractive shooting lodge, 
and never fails to give good results on the moors. On the Truim river 
nearby, there used to be good salmon fishing, but looking at the 
river now as one passes on the railway, one fears that as a salmon 
river it has very much deteriorated since coming under the control 
of the hydro-electric scheme. 

Carrying on for seven or eight miles Dalwhinnie is reached. 
Dalwhinnie has been a place of historical note, and claimed the 
attention of the poetess, Mrs Grant, of Laggan, when she wrote of it 
as follows: — 

" In solemn prospects stretched before ye 
The Mountains rise sublime and hoary, 
The inconsistent blast the clouds dividing. 
On which old hero's ghosts seemed riding. 
While struggling moonbeams point their graves, 
And roaring streams thro' echoing caves. 
Resounding, fill the soul with terror, 
While slave to superstition's error." 
It was at Dalwhinnie in 1745 that Johnny Cope mustered his 
army in expectation of being attacked by Prince Charlie's followers 
who were commanded by their Chief, Cluny Macphefson. Since 
those far off days Dalwhinnie has steadily advanced and is now a 
very progressive community with ample hotel accommodation, and 
an angler's paradise on famous Loch Ericht. 

Turning off the main Inverness-Perth road one joins the road 
leading to Laggan, part of the General Wade construction, over 
seven or eight miles of beautiful moorland, now a first-class county 
road linking up with the cross-roads at Catlodge for Fort William 
on the west and Inverness on the east. Nearby are the farms of 
Drumgask, once a hotel and farm, Middleton, Tigh-an-Fhraoich 
(Heather House), and Lagg, and three crofts all tenanted and 
cultivated, with large families with whom I went to school, and 
many other settlers all within an area of two miles. How different 
today! 

Catlodge, which takes its name from the hollow of the Cat, 
was for long the home of the Macphersons, notably Colonel Fraser 
Macpherson, a grandson of Cluny of the '45 and a great soldier. 
There is a very pretty shooting lodge where I saw many large and 
distinguished parties. Here it was, on a beautiful knoll overlooking 
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the meadow lands of Breakachy farm and the burn which runs into 
the Spey, where in boyhood days with my homemade fishing rod I 
spent many happy hours, my early life began, and in the environ- 
ment of mountain, loch, and river, I often wondered what the future 
had in store for me. 

At the age of eight years I witnessed an unforgettable scene, the 
funeral of Old Cluny, Chief of the Clan Chattan. Cluny died on 
nth January, 1885, and was laid to rest on the following Saturday, 
17th January, in the family burial ground overlooking the river Spey 
and the mountains, which were so dear to his heart. It was a some- 
what cold winter day with a slight covering of snow. A very large 
crowd of people including women and children, not only from 
Laggan but many other parishes, and representatives of the greatest 
historical Highland families assembled to pay their last respects to 
a great man of whom it could truly be assigned was the last of the 
Jacobite Chiefs. 

It was a memorable scene when, after an appropriate service, 
the coffin was raised and firstly carried shoulder high by a detach- 
ment from Cluny's old regiment, the 42nd Black Watch Royal 
Highlanders, and afterwards by employees and the general public, 
preceded by the Black Watch pipers with muffled drums, also my 
father and my brother John with their bagpipes, playing in turn the 
solemn notes of "The Lament", as they wended their way along the 
avenue. On the coffin lay the Chief's Glengarry bonnet with eagle 
feather and sword, and the old green banner with its tattered but 
honoured stains from many a battlefield. 

My father played the last lament as the cortege entered the 
burial place, and never will I forget it as he struck up "The Lament 
for the Hary Tree", as fine a piobaireachd as ever was composed, 
and, as the coffin was reverently lowered, he changed into "Mac- 
Crimmon's Lament", "Cha till, cha till, mi tuilleadh an cogadh 
no sith cha till mi tuilleadh" "I'll return, I'll return no more, 
in war or peace, I'll return, no never" With the strains of the 
piobaireachd lingering in their ears clansmen and friends, many 
in tears, left the mortal remains of their venerable chief sleeping, 
who as a proprietor and laird, knew his people, lived with them, 
and spoke their language, the Gaelic, which speaks to the High- 
lander as no other language can. 

Cluny Macpherson was 81 years of age and occupied the castle 
and lands of his ancestors for nearly 70 years, having succeeded his 
father as Chief of the clan in the year 1817. The year after Cluny's 
death, in 1886, iny father composed "The Lament for Cluny Mac- 
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pherson". In its notes one can feel the pathos and deep sincerity of 
the grief of the composer for the loss of a beloved master and friend. 
Old Cluny, as he was affectionately called, was succeeded by three 
of his sons, Colonel Duncan, Colonel Ewen, and Mr Albert Mac- 
pherson, all of whom gave notable service to their country. 

Colonel Duncan commanded the Black Watch Royal Highlanders 
and his brother Colonel Ewen commanded the 93rd Highlanders, 
and together they took part with their respective regiments in the 
Crimea, including the seige of Sebastapol, the Indian mutiny, and 
relief of Lucknow in 1855, and on their retirement they were 
awarded pensions for distinguished and meritorious service. On the 
death of Mr Albert Macpherson, the succession to the Cluny estates 
ended, and now comes what may be described as a grievous episode 
in the history of the Clan. The Cluny estate was sold, and the castle, 
which held within its walls some of the most precious Jacobite relics 
in history, and antique furnishings, put up to auction, including the 
green banner and the Pheadan Dhu, the Black Chanter, two 
victorious mascots of many a battlefield, now commercialised, which 
formerly were reckoned to be beyond price, now offered to the 
highest bidder. 

As a clansman I strongly objected to those articles being treated 
in this ignominious manner, maintaining, as I still do, that they were 
the property of the clan, and only held in custody by the Chief, and 
when such custody ended should have been handed over to the clan 
as clan heirlooms, without the stain of commercialism being put 
upon them. Those views, however, were overruled by the higher 
authority and both the green banner and the Black Chanter had to 
be bought by the clan at a price which, compared with their historic 
value, makes one shudder. Happily, they are now carefully housed 
along with other relics where they should be, in a substantial 
building bought by the clan in the village of Newtonmore and under 
the shade of Craigdhu, where a caretaker is there to welcome the 
visitors in an atmosphere of traditional glory. 

It was in the time of Colonel Ewen Macpherson of Cluny, when 
he became heir to the estates, that I joined the Cluny service. I also 
served Mr Albert Macpherson for a time. My brothers, John, Ewen, 
and Norman, succeeded my grandfather and father who served the 
former Chiefs of their day. Colonel Ewen had all the characteristics 
of his ancestors. He loved the bagpipes and a piobaireachd had to be 
played every night during the dinner hour. Sometimes I would be 
asked to play a tune with which I was not familiar, and Cluny would 
at once give me the order to go across to Catlodge and get my father 
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to teach me. This I did frequently, crossing the Spey river by a chain 
boat, which was sometimes in high water a rather perilous experi- 
ence especially if returning on a dark night. But with the notes of 
a fresh and beautiful piobaireachd ringing in my ears neither the 
danger of the old, rickety, cobble boat, nor the ghosts that were 
supposed to frequent those parts could disturb my dreams, although 
I must confess that the hooting of the owl as I passed by the old 
burial ground where the mortal remains of many warriors slept 
was rather awesome. 

In my home at Catlodge the Gaelic was the predominant 
language spoken in our family, my father being from the Isle of Skye 
and my mother from Islay. They always conversed in Gaelic, and to 
the family in both Gaelic and English, thus helping us to be 
bilingual, which we found of much help in after years. My mother 
had a melodious voice, and often sang to us the Gaelic songs of her 
native isle. She was born in Lagavulin, in the parish of Kildalton. 
She had wonderful ability, untrained, as a sick nurse, and was often 
called upon to help with the needy, and in cases of maternity was 
reckoned to be most successful, even in times when in such a wide 
parish the medical doctor could not always be at hand. 

No motor car in those days, but the pony and gig, nor Social 
State Service, but the service of an intelligent and willing neighbour, 
which could always be relied upon. At their bedside my father and 
mother always had their Gaelic bible and John Bunyan's "Pilgrim's 
Progtess" not as a silent ornament, but as a guiding star through 
the years of their lives. The love of a good mother can never be 
overestimated, and remains with one from the cradle to the grave. 
As a tiny little tot I was sent to a Sunday School held in the homely 
kitchen with the blazing fire in the farmhouse of Lagg, then tenanted 
by a Mr James Macdonald and his sister Chirsty. Mr Macdonald 
instructed in both Gaelic and English, but the prayer was always 
said in Gaelic. Although I could not, at that time, fully grasp the 
full meaning of his petitions it has come to me in later years with 
illuminating force revealing the sacred truth. In James Macdonald 
("Seumas Mor", as he was affectionately known) and his sister, 
were two of the finest Christian characters that ever served the 
Master. Mr Macdonald was a worthy elder in the Free Church, and 
the minister at that time was the Rev. Dougall Shaw, a man whose 
name is permanently honoured in the annals of the Free Church of 
Scotland, and to whose memory a suitable memorial was placed on 
his grave by the people of the parish. 
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Highland Games at Kingussie 

rriHE Badenoch and Rothiemurchus Highland Games usually 
■'- held on the third Friday in August was considered the day of 
days throughout Laggan, Newtonmore, Kingussie, Rothiemurchus 
and Strath Spey. Local talent in piping, dancing and athletics was 
equal ' to, and in some cases better than, that of "all-comer" 
competitions. 

Regretfully in the year 1953, the Games were put off, I under- 
stand for lack of funds — or it may be lack of enthusiasm. When one 
knows of first-class Highland Games being held in much smaller 
places commanding the admiration of not only Highlanders, but 
peoples of all parts who visit the land of mountain, loch and river, 
with a tradition second to none, one can only hope that the 
committee in charge, and the public in general, will bestir them- 
selves and carry on the best traditions of our race. 

I have many happy memories of the Dell of Kingussie, and the 
competitors of my day. Some of the best piobaireachd ever composed 
were played on that lovely spot in the shelter of the Cairngorms, 
the Grampians, and the Monaliadh Mountains, near to the fasti 
flowing River Spey on its sixty-mile course to the sea. I have vivid 
memories of competing pipers such as the brothers Angus and 
George Macdonald, Arisaig; MacDougall Gillies, John McColl. 
Oban; Angus Macrae, Callander; Pipe-Major Robert Meldrum, 93rd 
Highlanders; D. A. Campbell, Glendale, Skye; William Maclennan, 
Edinburgh; John MacBain, Applecross; and others, including my 
father. 

It may be said not as many as often seen at present-day Games. 
Nevertheless, who can dispute the quality of those great men who 
in their rendering of the classic music of the bagpipes, and the 
lighter music of the March, Strathspey and Reel, and their uncon- 
querable styles of the jigs held one spellbound as their beautiful 
notes echoed through the Glen. 
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Of the many dancers then competing (and in those days most 
pipers danced as well as those who made dancing their one 
profession; there were no lady dancers, but never fewer than twelve 
men) John MacNeill and William Maclennan, Edinburgh, will ever 
remain as outstanding in my memory. In the Highland Fling Mac- 
lennan excelled. 

William Maclennan was taught by John MacNeill, Senior, who 
by this time was retiring from competition and passing the art on to 
his son already mentioned, from whom in later years I got my 
tuition in the art of dancing. Of William Maclennan it can be truth- 
fully said his deportment, hand and foot work were a picture of 
artistic splendour so different from the modern acrobatic stunts 
introduced by some dancers of today. 

I cannot pass from this chapter without mentioning some of our 
local pipers and dancers, such as the never to be forgotten Jeremiah 
Macpherson ("Jerry") and James Robertson ("Jimmy Robb"), who 
in their limited capacity in piping could rise to the occasion with 
the confidence and air of a MacCrimmon, and who, if not perfect 
with their fingers, had the greater merit of perfect gentlemen, and 
although in humble circumstances would never forget to help a 
fellow-man in need. Of the dancers the humorous Peter Stewart 
has left an indelible mark on the sands of time. Peter Mackay 
Kingussie, Lawson and Murray, from Grantown-on-Spey, were 
dancers to be reckoned with. In those days I was a local competitor 
in both arts and shared an honourable place in the prize list. 

In the heavy events we had such giants as Ewen Campbell, later 
Colonel Murdo Campbell, and others whose names for the moment 
evade my memory. In the running, vaulting and jumping events 
there were Alick Macpherson ("Post"), Bill Chisholm, Kingussie; 
Alick Falconer, and the Cattanachs, from Newtonmore; John Russell 
and Alick Macpherson ("Banker"), from Laggan, and others, who 
could run like deerhounds. 

Those Games were held in 1885. I was a mere boy at the time, 
but I can remember my father playing so well and how the other 
competing pipers collected together to listen to his playing of the 
piobaireachd. I was interested at this and squeezed myself into the 
company of very delightful criticism. Not one of the listeners was 
familiar with the tune my father was playing and were amazed 
when I spoke up and told them that it was "The Macdonalds 
Salute". 

The old pipe was humming away beautifully as though telling 
the story which gave the great Donald Mor MacCrimmon the 
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inspiration to compose this masterly piece of music. Every note was 
sounding clean and clear and I can now visualise my father as he 
stood up to the doublings for the variations with his eyes closed and 
finishing off with a crunluadhmach, repeating of the ground or 
theme, in a manner which I shall never forget. No striding along the 
platform for him as though playing a 2/4 or 6/8 March, but in his 
own inimitable way giving expression to the music of the celebrated 
composer. 

The Games over, the next consideration was our ten mile walk 
home. Even after the strenuous day this did not dampen our 
enthusiasm in the least. Mother Mo Chridh ("Mother of my Heart") 
was there, who had already done her ten miles walk to the Games, 
and she must be brought home in state. I will always remember the 
Games of this year. My chum of all chums, Alick Macpherson, my 
brother Malcolm and myself counted up our drawings for the day 
and yes, we made up our minds nothing but a hire is good enough for 
the occasion. But to lessen the expense, all agreed to walk the first 
three miles to Newtonmore, and there get our conveyance, which 
we did at the Balavil Inn, which was not then the majestic hotel it 
is today. Mr Robert Forbes was the genial proprietor, and un- 
grudgingly and at a price to meet our meagre purse, he himself 
with a slow-going white horse and dog-cart of rather antiquated 
appearance drove the gentry the seven miles to Catlodge. 

As we drove along we could hear the good old folks by the way 
say: "My word, Benn a Phiobar (The Piper's Wife) is 'doing the 
grand' (to use the more expressive phrase of the Gael) today." 
Before leaving Kingussie I had my heart's desire fulfilled, I bought 
from the comer shop then owned by the Macfarlanes of Highland 
sporran fame, my first real fishing rod, reel and line, and all for the 
sum of 2/6d. What a joy! little thinking then that one day I would 
be fishing for salmon on that great river, the Shin, in Sutherland. 

In the beautiful glen of Sherrabeg, when I was about 12 years 
old, I saw and took part in the junior shinty team. The battle for 
honour was waged between the North and South side of the River 
Spey. The men from the North side were captained by that 
delightful gentleman farmer, Mr Donald MacKillop, Blargie, and 
the team from the South side by Mr Gilbert, factor for Sir John 
Ramsden, a shinty enthusiast to the backbone. The younger genera- 
tion contest comprised the lads from the Gergask and Kinlochlaggan 
schools and were captained by a lad Macrae and myself. 

On a cold winter's morning with snow on the ground, the horse- 
hair balls were set in motion, the caman or shinty stick was thrown 
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in the air between the opposing captains and caught in the descent, 
then hand over hand the caman was gripped and the one who last 
could swing the caman round his head three times without losing 
his grip won the choice of hail or goal to play to. My father was on 
the field to Cheer the teams to victory and when the sound of his 
bagpipes echoed through the Pass of Corrieyairack there never was 
a finer Balaclava fought; many of the seniors played in their 
stockinged feet; cuts and bruises were the order of the day; no 
referees, but catch as catch can, and beat your opponent at any cost. 
After an hour and a half of strenuous action the battle ended all 
square with one goal each. Tempers were forgotten, first-aid applied, 
and then all marched, to the tune of "Highland Laddie", to the 
farm steading at Sherrabeg where a team of willing ladies had hot 
coffee ready for us and a plentiful supply of bread and cheese, and 
of course for those who cared to indulge a bountiful supply of the 
'wine of the country", which in those days could be bought for 2/6 
per bottle. Some of the "bodachs" (old men) may have had difficulty 
in their homeward trek, but what mattered, it was a day to be 
remembered, and a time when Laggan could produce men of calibre 
and strength who knew nothing of present day illnesses, who never 
saw a dentist, and preserved their natural teeth in many cases to a 
ripe old age — ^four score years and more. 

Writing of the grand old game of shinty brings to mind the 
annual Cluny Ball play. This was one of the great events of the year 
when all comers were welcomed by the Chief and his Lady. The 
Castle Party headed by the family Piper, marched to the scene of 
the contest. All who brought a caman were expected to take part 
in the game. Jackets were laid down for goal-posts at the full length 
of the field — a very long one with no out of touch line, and no 
referee, but the Chief shouting in pure Gaelic to encourage his own 
chosen team, in opposition to that of one chosen by a neighbouring 
proprietor. After the game was over the time-honoured custom was 
resorted to, and who could ever forget the after-speeches from the 
worthies of the Glen — Charlie Oag and his contemporaries. Since 
those far-off days, I have played shinty in most of the crack teams 
including the Kingussie team, and in finals and in semi-final 
matches. In the year 1889 (I think it was) the until-then unconquer- 
able Kingussie team fell to the gallant men of Ballachulish, Argyll 
by the one and only goal. I shall never concede that we Kingussie 
men were truly beaten for the match was decided by what would 
be today an infringement of shinty rules. Otherwise the result would 
have been different and at least a draw. I shall, however, think of 
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the men of Argyll as gentlemen and true sportsmen; few are now 
left to tell the tale of that great match fought on the historic battle- 
field of the North Inch at Perth. 



Cuimhneachain na h-Oige 
(Memories of Youth) 

by 
Angus Macpherson 



Tha na monaidhean cho rioghall 

Cur lailf agus mulad orin 
Na beanntan a dhlrich mi 

A nualr bha mi og; 
Na fasaichean cho lionmhor 

Ga 'n fhasgail cho cainail 
'S na osnaldhean g'am phianadh 

Is iarguinn g'am leon. 

II. 

Tha na gaisgaich air falbh 

O'n alt' anns an d'rugadh mi 
S'na leidh deanabh spors 

Anns gach clachan 's Ion; 
Cha chluninnear an oigridh 

Ri ceol agus mireag 
No na seann daoine cridheil 

Cairdeil is coir. 

in. 

Tha gach agus alltan 

Ri ceol agus dannsabh 
Cur na mo chuimhne 

Na balaich s'na seoid 
An tlgh 's an deachaidh m'arach 

A nise na fhasach 
's a Phiobalreachd cho aluinn 

Air a caradh fo 'n fhod. 



IV. 

Mo chreaoh 's mo dhiobhail 

Nach d'fhuair na daoine dileas, 
Na fardiaehean grianach 

'S am fearann mar bu choir; 
Cha bhi na feidh a' ranaich 

An diugh anns na garaldean 
Par am b'abhaist do na fearaibh 

An deoch slaint a bhi g' ol. 

V. 

Ach thlg lath agus ceartas 

Do na Ghaidheil ghlan ghasda, 
S' cha bhi air am fuadach 

Air son airgoid no or; 
Blthidh na feidh air an sguirsadh 

Ri muUaichean Druim Uachdar, 
A'nuair a thilleas na doln' ualsle 

Gu glinn ghorm an oig. 

VI. 

Deadh shoraidh agus slalnte dhuit 

Sgire Laggan na gruagach. 
Par an trie a gabh mi cuairt 

Le na caileagan og 
A nuair a thlg ceann mo lalthean 

'S an cadal rach fag ml, 
B' e mo dhurachd bhi air m' fhagail 

S' a chlachan nan coir 

Laggan. 
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Mr Malcolm Macpherson, the author's father who was piper to the 
Chief of the Clan Chattan 



Early Days in Laggan 

TOURING the years 1888 to 1898 my life was occupied much as 
■'-' already stated, my home being in Laggan, and most of this 
period was spent there. The recollections of those years would take 
many pages to record. Here let me state a few. 

At that time, like all other Highland parishes, Laggan lived its 
own life with little communication or interference from the outside 
world. Nevertheless, it was the natural life, and the people made 
their own pastime and enjoyment. A neighbour in need of a helping 
hand could always depend upon getting it and without remunera- 
tion of any kind save the goodwill that always prevailed. 

There were many farms and crofts. From Breakachy to Laggan 
Bridge, a distance of three miles, there were eight with large and 
good sheep stocks, whilst from Craigdhu to Laggan Bridge, on the 
opposite side of the Spey river, there would be at least treble that 
number. Crathie on the west was a regular hive of crofters, Sherra- 
beg and Sherramore opposite, boasted their beautiful farm lands, 
and of Kinlochlaggan district the same could be said. 

The situation today bears no comparison, in fact my Highland 
sentiment rebels and refuses to make any comment. "Oh! where, 
tell me where, are our Highland Laddies gone?" If only our derelict 
crofts could speak they could tell the story. 

We had three tailors, three shoemakers, an equal number or 
even more carpenters and masons, all with their assistants, and 
plenty of work for all. We had a sawmill and a meal mill; to the 
latter I brought many a quarter of the best of oats. Today one can 
hardly recognise the spot where it stood, but the memory of the good 
old miller and his hospitable wife still remains. 

We had a lime kiln too, and a blacksmith at the smithy where 
there would often be a queue of horses waiting to be shod. The 
sparks would be flying from the anvil,- whilst the dear old smith 
Hugh Macdonald, with his countless stories, and *his wonderful 
personality, kept everybody in the best of spirits, and to his undying 
memory, never forgot in parting with his customers and friends to 
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remind them that there were greater gains than those of 
materialism. 

We had six shops where provisions of all kinds could be had, 
in fact anything from a needle to an anchor, and perhaps something 
else too. Happily, living was cheap, sugar, IJd to 2id per lb.; tea 
l/6d to 2/- per lb.; butter, 7d to 8d per lb.; best oatmeal, 1/- per 
stone. There were no butcher shops, but prime beef could be bought 
at 6d to 8d per lb., and mutton at 3d to 4d per lb. 

Men's clothing: the best tailor-made suit for £2 10/-; men's 
boots, handmade, guaranteed for two years, (and it was leather 
too, and not the spongy material of today) for £1. A kilt of any 
tartan with eight yards of material from £3 to £4. Children's 
requirements were correspondingly cheap. Eggs from 5d to 6d per 
dozen, and a barrel of Lochfyne best cured herring for £1, now 
costing £5. 

Wages admittedly were low, but there was thrift in the home, 
and it took little to create a spirit of contentment and happiness. 
At that time things were stable, and with a pound note one could do 
much; even with 2/6d, one could treat a friend, and have a good 
spree if so inclined, and a good smoke for 3d per oz. of best Bogie 
Roll tobacco. The evil of chain cigarette smoking is well known. 
What then for the "bad" old days? Surely something in their favoui 
can be said!! 

Today with the ever-increasing wages demand, with consequent 
rises in costs and general discontent, and with less production, onq 
wonders where we are getting to, and State control and subsidies 
to my mind, will never cure the evil. 

Laggan had its own two hotels — ^now only one — and well con- 
ducted they were too. 

I can remember the smearing of the sheep stocks before the 
introduction of dipping. The smearing took place twice a year for 
the purpose of keeping the sheep clean and improving the wool. 
This was a tedious job. It was later learned that this method was 
not so effective as the dipping. Besides our own local men, many 
came from the islands of Skye and Lewis. Every man had to do his 
quota, and the work was often done to the light of tallow candles 
until late hours at night. I need not deal with the process excepting 
to say that the wool had to be carefully shedded in strips, and with 
the fingers the smearer put into it the required mixture of tar, a 
cheap kind of butter, and other ingredients, until the animal was 
well and truly done. 

What a joy it was to us boys to be in the company of thosa 
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incomparable Highlanders. It has often been argued that since 
dipping came into force the fishing has steadily declined, and with 
this I feel I must join forces, for today in the mountain burns where 
as a boy I could always get a good basket of trout, with few under 
a pound weight, one can only get tiddlers, and few even of these. 
Dipping, undoubtedly, harmed the life of fish by getting into the 
various streams as proved by the decline in subsequent catches. 

The bringing back of the cattle to the hills, which is being tried 
now at Inverlochy, Beaufort and elsewhere, may stop the decline 
and boys of the rising generation will, I hope, have many happy days 
and full baskets from the mountain streams which I loved so much 
and fished in my carefree days. 

Seedtime and harvest were always looked forward to with great 
glee, and there was no scarcity of labour. Sheep clipping was 
another great event eagerly anticipated and greatly enjoyed by us 
boys. I have seen more than twenty clippers take their seats on the 
braes of Catlodge, and who could ever forget the midday dinner on 
the green beside the old f ank. A good three-year-old wedder (more 
than one if required) would be killed for the occasion, and after 
Grace was said reverently as those good old men could, it was a 
great feast with plenty of the wine of the country to wash it down 
for those who cared to indulge, and to be truthful they were not in 
the minority. 

I can remember the old cattle-droving days when herds of the 
most beautiful Highland cattle used to pass to Perth and Falkirk 
market from the far North and West, and the islands of Skye and 
Lewis. These herds passed over the Pass of Corrieyairack where 
today they are erecting pylons to carry electric power, which soon 
will be connected to the homes of the people throughout the High- 
lands—a great undertaking. To us boys it was great fun helping (as 
we thought) to drive the cattle to their nearest recognised stance 
a distance of three miles on the main road to Perth. 

On the stance the cattle grazed and rested for the night. There 
was a cottage nearby, "Tigh-an-Uilt" (Burnside Cottage), where the 
drovers were put up for the night and attended to as only the worthy 
occupants of that cottage (Angus and Mrs MacKillop) could. Anguf. 
was farm grieve on the farm of Breakachy (a distance of three miles 
from Burnside) then tenanted by a Mr McCall-Smith. Every morn- 
ing Angus walked to and from his work — never later than 6 o'clock 
in the morning to get his horses fed, groomed and prepared for the, 
day's duties — ten hours or more as circumstances demanded. 

Angus MacKillop had a large family. I can remember nine, with 
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whom I went to school. The oldest (Donald) got married and settled 
down in Braemar, and it was a great joy for me over a period of 
nearly a quarter of a century to visit Donald on my annual trip to 
judge at the Royal Gathering. We talked of the old days in the 
mother tongue, and of scenes we shall never see again, but this year 
a short time before the Gathering, my old friend had passed away 
at the good old age of 81 years, and so another link with the past is 
broken. 

To hear the good folks of Braemar talk of my old friend as 
"one of the most conscientious and best of men ever stepped in 
leather shoes" was indeed a great tribute to that homely cottage 
adjacent to the cattle market stance. 

In Laggan we had bonnie lassies too who could always do their 
share of the day's toil. On one I early cast my affections, which 
never cooled off, and she is today scurrying around as my devoted 
wife whilst I jot down in reminiscent mood these fragmentary lines. 

Here, in Laggan, I had my courtship and one day on a bright 
but chilly morning in the month of April, my bride-to-be and I 
conceived the idea that a day on Loch Dhu would add to our joys, 
and so, well armed with the necessary equipment and a good supply 
of sandwiches, we set off on our trek of five or six miles. Distance 
was no obstacle. In due time we arrived at where the loch was 
supposed to be. The precipitous rock all round convinced us that we 
had made no mistake, but what did we find, not a loch to fish on, 
but a frozen lake, with ice inches thick. In her own jovial way, my 
companion said: "Instead of fishing we should have brought skates". 
I felt a little embarassed after taking my lady such a long distance 
and over a difficult route. However, there was the burn to fish, and 
this we did in the environment of the Hills of Cluny and in the 
sweetness of love's young dreams, our fishing baskets testifying or 
our return that we were truly fishing. 
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A Philanthropist Comes to My Parish 

TN the month of June, 1888, Mr Andrew Carnegie and Mrs Carnegie, 
-*■ with a large party, arrived by four-in-hand coach at Cluny 
Castle after completing a journey of 700 miles, from the Hotel 
Metropole, London. 

The previous year Mr and Mrs Carnegie arrived in Scotland 
from America, having been married shortly before coming across. 
In that year (1887) Mr Carnegie laid the foundation stone of the 
Edinburgh Carnegie Free Library, his gift to the city. After the 
Memorial Ceremony, the Lord Provost and Town Council enter- 
tained Mr and Mrs Carnegie to dinner, at which in their honour 
the Lord Provost had a Pipe Band playing. Mrs Carnegie was 
captivated, and fell in love with the music of the Gael. Having in 
view a house in Scotland for the season, she expressed the wish to 
Mr Carnegie to have a Piper, without which she thought Scotland 
could not be fully represented. 

No sooner said than done, an advertisement was duly inserted 
in the newspapers for a piper for Kilgraston House, Bridge-of- 
Earn, the home already chosen for the Carnegies. There were 
applicants galore, among whom was my brother John. Several were 
interviewed, and their credentials examined. In his interview my 
brother produced a certificate of character from Cluny Macpherson, 
on seeing which Mr Carnegie at once said: "What is good enough 
for Cluny Macpherson is surely good enough for Andrew Carnegie", 
and my brother was duly appointed, proceeding to Kilgraston House 
to be in readiness to welcome Mr and Mrs Carnegie to their first 
home in Scotland. 

There, however, though they liked their surroundings, they 
found it too small for their requirements and so, on the recommen- 
dation of my brother, Cluny Castle was suggested, and leased the 
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following year. Here from 1888 to 1898 Mr and Mrs Carnegie spent 
ten consecutive seasons, and in her own words Mrs Carnegie 
describes this decade as the golden period of her married life. 

Of their arrival at Cluny I have vivid and undying memories. 
I was there as a boy among a large crowd of people from all over 
the Parish who had gathered to welcome a real live millionaire and 
his Lady. Mr Carnegie, in his own delightful way, made a speech 
which at once made him a free man of the Parish, and he was 
received with true Highland loyalty and affection. The scene was 
a memorable one as the bagpipes played and volleys of welcome 
poured out from the cannon on the terraces of historic Cluny Castle. 
Surely another glorious day in its ancient glory of which, alas, few 
now survive to tell the story. 

In the evening I used to steal across from Catlodge, on the 
opposite side of the Spey, and concealing myself under the 
rhododendron bushes listen to the bagpipes playing, wishing that 
it were me who was playing and little dreaming that one day I 
would do so. Mr and Mrs Carnegie left a fragrant memory behind 
them in my native parish, which will be spoken of with affection for 
many years to come. They offered to buy Cluny at any reasonable 
price, but in those days Cluny was not for sale — death duties and 
high taxation had not yet reached their onward march of plunder. 

But I was not able to get my wish of being piper to Mr Carnegie 
for some time. First I was to be piper to Mr Charles Murray and 
Lady Ann Murray of Lochcarron, at Courthill, on the shores of the 
Bay of Kishorn, succeeding that champion piper D. C. Mather, a 
great player and composer. In those beautiful surroundings nestling 
in the shelter of the hills of Applecross, I spent three happy 
seasons. , 

The Murrays of Lochcarron were a family beloved by their 
tenants, and countless deeds of kindness could be recorded of Lady 
Ann to those deserving. The Murrays of Lochcarron owned a very 
fine yacht on which I played many a time with my bagpipe whilst 
going on trips around the coast and visiting neighbouring pro- 
prietors. Several times we called at Applecross, the seat of Lord 
Middleton. His Lordship had then a piper named John MacBain, 
and many a pleasant hour I had in his company; being much older 
than I was. he could tell me many stories of other days and the 
pipers whom he had heard and met in his day. 

Writing of Lochcarron brings memories. There I met a 
wonderful and interesting family of dwarfs; their parents I was told 
were normal, hefty people. There were two sons and a daughter, 
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and what a joy it was to me to visit those delightful little people 
in their charming little abode. The conversation was, of course, in 
Gaelic. They were then, I would say, bordering on the alloted span. 
One thing that struck me very forcibly was how they deplored the 
depopulation of their native glens and the stories they could tell of 
their younger days. 

Everything in their home was spick and span and within reach 
of their limited height. On one occasion, I was told, the lady of the 
house had to have recourse to the meal chest; the precious stuff was 
then nearing the bottom and when balancing she fell in head first; 
her brother failing to lift her out, the neighbours were called in and 
the little lady was extricated from her perilous position little the 
worse. 

Lochcarrfin had its worthies and surely Donald Ruadh Mac- 
Lennan (Red Donald), the deer stalker, was one. Donald, in his own 
way, could play the bagpipe and to me was a most sincere friend. 
The day for leaving for home at the end of the season arrived and 
I was departing by mail gig to Strathcarron, a distance of nine 
miles. Nothing would do but Donald must see me off at the station. 
He duly took his seat in the rickety conveyance in which there was 
already seated a very sanctimonious minister. 

Donald proposed a tune on the bagpipe, the minister very 
vigorously protesting that such behaviour on his return from 
Church Communion would be most unseemly and would never do. 
What would the good folks of Lochcarron think of it? This mattered 
little to Donald and with the acquiescence of the driver, I blew up 
the bagpipe with the big drone humming beautifully into the 
minister's ear. "Now," says Donald, "the one who cannot stand this 
can get out and walk." The response was: "go on with the music" 
from all but the lone parson. 

In this way we drove through the village of Lochcarron, and I 
veritably believe that when he could not be seen, the minister was 
marking time with his toes. As the train moved off I got a farewell 
from dear old Donald that I shall never forget. Alas, it was our last 
parting, but, I ask, could there be a better? And I am certain that 
the kindly folks of Lochcarron enjoyed the scene to the full. 

In my day the Murrays of Lochcarron entertained very large, 
distinguished parties. The late Lord Dunmore was a frequent visitor 
and a great lover of the bagpipes. Every Friday evening there was s- 
dance held at which their house party and staff took part and 
mingled together. My services in teaching the intricate steps of the 
Highland and ballroom dancing were often in demand and at the 
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fend 6t tbe season there was the Grand Ball to which tenants and 
other friends were invited. 

My memory clings to those happy days but no doubt, like so 
many other places, the scene is now greatly altered. In my wander- 
ing thoughts, I hope yet to visit that spot which gave so much 
pleasure to all who had the privilege of knowing it. 
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My Stay at Skibo Castle 

THE year 1898 brought me good tidings and many successive years 
of happiness and useful experience. Hitherto, my life was rather 
unsettled, doing the best I could whatever duty called, doing the 
round of the annual Highland Games, and endeavouring to maintain 
the reputation of my ancestors in the arts of piping and dancing. 
But this pursuit had now to stop as I was offered a permanent 
calling, the fulfilment of my dreams of ten years previously. 

Mr and Mrs Carnegie could no longer have Cluny Castle as 
their permanent home, and as a daughter had been born to them in 
March of the previous year it was now more than ever necessary to 
get settled in the Highlands, which were so dear to their hearts. At 
Cluny and throughout my native Laggan, this birth was hailed with 
great joy and celebrated in true Highland fashion. Bonfires were 
blazing on the surrounding hill-tops, and music and dancing carried 
on until the early hours of the morning. 

Little Miss Margaret Carnegie spent her first summer in Cluny 
near to where, by the mountain streams that flowed from the 
Monaliadh Mountains, that great woman, Mrs Grant, of Laggan, 
wrote her imperishable poems and her "Letters from the Moun- 
tains^'. Margaret Carnegie, now Mrs R. Miller and the Lady of 
Skibo, was therefore early nourished in one of the most romantic 
and historic parts of the Scottish Highlands. 

In 1898, Skibo Castle, situated on the Dornoch Firth between 
Bonar-Bridge and the Royal Burgh of Dornoch, was recommended 
and leased with a view to buying. Meantime, my brother John had 
left the Carnegie service and joined up with the Earl of Ancaster at 
Drummond Castle, Crieff. A piper for Skibo must be got, and Mrs 
Carnegie did not forget the boy she knew at Cluny Castle, and so I 
was written to and offered the situation, and proudly did I accept, 
By coincidence, almost to a day from the day the Carnegie four-in- 
hand coach arrived at Cluny Castle ten years before, I was on the 
lawn at Skibo Castle, with my bagpipes welcoming Mr and Mrs 
Carnegie and their daughter, Margaret, to what was to become their 
permanent Highland home. 

Skibo in those days bore no comparison to the Skibo it became 
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in the lifetime of Mr and Mrs Carnegie. The man who could always 
see wherein lay potentiality had already well-laid schemes for 
improvement, and instead of it being, as it was then, a ground for 
thousands of pheasants, it became a place for much needed work 
and prosperity for hundreds of workmen with improved houses and 
new modern homes. 

The present massive castle with the exception of a very small 
part of the old building was built; roads and bridges too, and all 
that was needed for the good of a Highland estate. A golf course 
too, with democratic rules that did not confine its benefits to the 
Castle guests only. This can also be said of the magnificent swimming 
pool, and also the wonderful construction of trout lochs and 
hatcheries, and a salmon loch connected to the Dornoch Firth, which 
from results proved a far-sighted and prolific undertaking. 

My duties besides those of piper were also those of groom of 
the chambers, and accompanying Mr Carnegie when he went fishing. 
It was then I got my first introduction to the Shin river, little know- 
ing that in years to come I would be in possession of the Inveran 
Hotel and farm, and catering for the Shin angling tenants, to which 
I refer in my fishing chapter. 

My seven years in the service of Mr and Mrs Carnegie were 
indeed happy years. It was a great privilege to be in the environ- 
ment of such a home both from the spiritual and material point of 
view. There I met some of the greatest men, in all walks of life, of 
that generation. In 1903 I had the honour of playing the bagpipes 
to that great and good man His Majesty King Edward the Seventh 
when he made his delightfully informal visit to Skibo Castle. This 
was indeed a great occasion, and although the intimation of the 
King's visit was only made half an hour or so before His Majesty's 
arrival, I believe everything passed off better than if months of 
preparation had been made. 

I used to dance before many of the distinguished guests. A piper 
would be engaged for the evening, and I would do as many as five 
dances — Highland Fling, Sword Dance, Sheann Truibhs, Hornpipe 
and Jig, and each in the appropriate costume. This gave great 
pleasure to the American guests, and Mr Carnegie in his own kindly 
way never forgot to say something nice about the performer. 

When I would be playing my pipes round the Castle in the 
morning, Miss Margaret would have her pretty, fair head well out 
of the nursery window watching my every step until the last note 
died away round the corner, and the love for our Highland music 
has never left her. 
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In the winter months I accompanied the family to New York, 
America, another great experience. Even in those far off days it 
could be seen that America was destined to become the great nation 
she now is. 

In 1905 I took the notion of striking out in business on my own 
account. With a good deal of trepidation, and although Mr and Mrs 
Carnegie wanted me to stay on, I took the plunge. I said goodbye 
to Skibo where I had spent so many happy days. In parting, Mr and 
Mrs Carnegie saw to it that I had more than would buy me a new 
set of bagpipes, as they wanted the set bought for me in 1898 for a 
family set. So with a present and two autographed photographs on 
which Mr Carnegie wrote the following words: — "To Angus Mac- 
pherson. With best wishes My Dear Angus wherever you go," I took 
my leave of him, and in shaking hands he said: "We will not lose 
sight of you". 

Nor did they, as will be noted later. 
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In Business at Newtonmore 

TT'OR nine years I carried on business at Newtonmore, seven miles 
-'- from where I first saw the light of day. Newtonmore in those 
days and even now was greatly sought after as a summer resort. 

The best asset a man can have in life is a good wife, and now 
I wanted to put my early affections to the test, and well and truly 
have I been rewarded. It was a real Highland wedding on 2nd July 
1905, driving from Kingussie with a jolly company and a good 
stepping pair of horses, my groomsman in full Highland dress, my 
brother Donald playing his bagpipes, along by Glentruin and the 
Spey valley, passing the spot where I spent my childhood days until 
we reached the Parish Church, at Laggan Bridge. Here I met my 
bride who had driven up from Cluny on the opposite side of the 
Spey. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. D. S. MacLennan, the 
Parish Minister, a man greatly beloved, after which all adjourned 
to the Drumgask Hotel, where the usual Highland feasting and fun 
were engaged in, and the send-off to the newly wedded pair was a 
scene ever to be remembered. 

During my years in Newtonmore I took a keen interest in all that 
pertained to the welfare of the village and was duly elected to the 
Parish Council of Kingussie, my first experience of local govern- 
ment. I found it very interesting and have been associated with local 
, government ever since. 

In those days everybody took a keen interest in government 
affairs, and a Parish Council election caused more stir and excite- 
ment than does a Parliamentary election today. It was a severe test 
to face the electors and give an account of one's stewardship for 
those old worthies could put some very pointed and searching 
questions to the candidate although, of course, at times not quite 
relevant. It was all very good fun, the people were interested, and 
what else mattered. 

As a house-letting agent, I came in contact with most locals and 
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visitors. I had a "Guide to Newtonmore" published, one of the first 
of its kind, and this brought me considerable business. Shooting- 
lodges were well let, and needed supplies of all kinds. The winter 
months gave more time for the consideration of local amenities, and 
I shall always feel proud of the fact that I was one of the committee 
who were responsible for the building of the new Hall — a spacious 
building with all modern conveniences, one of the best or perhaps 
the best asset that the village has got. It is gratifying to see that the 
present generation has launched out in anoher direction, with the 
spirit of adventure maintained, making Newtonmore one of the best 
holiday resorts in the Highlands. 

Here I feel I must relate a rather amusing story. One day one 
of the old worthies — I should say then bordering on his four score 
years — came into my premises in apparent pain. I asked him what 
was the matter. "Oh," said he, holding his head with both hands and 
in the best of Gaelic, "the toothache, the toothache. I was at the 
joiner and the shoemaker, and neither of whom would take the tooth 
out, but the shoemaker gave me a pair of nippers and sent me to 
you." 

"Very good," said I. 

My patient never saw a dentist, and certainly I never extracted 
teeth. He was an old man in agony, and something must be done to 
relieve him. Taking him to the back premises I asked him to point 
out the offending molar. In truth they all could have done with an 
operation. Knowing something about getting teeth extracted, I made 
sure that I had a good hold and in less than two seconds the offend- 
ing tooth was on the floor. 

Never was there a more grateful man as he said: "Mho mhille 
beannachd" (a thousand thanks). In my old friend's estimation I 
was a fully qualified dentist, and there I rested upon my laurels 
despite the fact that some other old worthies, having heard of my 
wonderful skill, wanted me to do the same to them. I should add 
that my friend lived for years afterwards, and was never again 
bothered with what Robbie Burns truly defined as the "H — of all 
diseases". 

In 1914 I left Newtonmore, parting with a most kindly people 
who for the little deeds I had done during my sojourn there, pre- 
sented me with a very fine oak roll-top desk, with the following 
inscription on a silver plate: — "To Angus Macpherson from his many 
friends in Newtonmore on the occasion of his leaving for Suther- 
land, May, 1914". 
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Return to Sutherland 

/^N the 24th May, 1914, I returned to Sutherland, having been 
^~^ chosen by Mr and Mrs Carnegie to become tenant of their 
Inveran Hotel and farm, on the banks of the Shin River. The words 
"We will not lose sight of you" were now revealed in their true 
significance. I now set forth on a course very much to my liking and 
for which past experience had fitted me, and with a wife equally 
well suited, we sallied forth to our new home with lightsome hearts. 
The first to sign the Hotel Visitors Book were Mr and Mrs Andrew 
Carnegie, Miss Margaret Carnegie, Miss Estelle Whitfield, Miss 
Maggie Lauder, and 21 others, members of the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust, all being the Skibo Castle Party. 

Mr Carnegie kindly presented me with a copy of his book 
"Problems of Today" on which he wrote: "To our Piper of old, and 
Friend, Angus Macpherson, from Andrew Carnegie". I prize this 
book very highly, which on every leaf contains wisdom and sound 
common sense. Many of the problems set forth are still baffling our 
statesmen, and not until they are solved will there be, in my opinion, 
a better world for all mankind to live in. 

At this time — ^May, 1914 — it could be said that from many aspects 
our country was at the height of its prosperity and all augured well 
for the business I had now taken over, but there were clouds loom- 
ing ahead. The German Kaiser and his confederates were restless 
and would appear to be bent on world domination. Despite the best 
efforts on the part of the peacemakers, Germany could not be 
reconciled, and the hideous instruments of war were let loose on 
4th August of that year. 

It was now no longer a matter of "business as usual" as all must 
suffer the exigencies of war. It was a matter of death or glory for 
all who valued freedom, and proudly did our country accept the 
challenge. After four years of incalculable devastation the tyrants 
were laid low and Britain never stood higher in the estimation of 
mankind. 
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The older anglers retained their memory of the Shin river, the 
younger were called up for military service. My commitmentE 
exempted me from military service, but my staff in common with 
all others, was depleted and two of my best horses commandeered, 
All must do something to help in the common cause, and although 
never militarily inclined, I was glad when accepted into the Home 
Defence Forces and deemed worthy of a lieutenancy. I feel sure 
that if those old boys were called upon for active service they would 
have given a creditable account of themselves, and I for one would 
not fear any tight corner in their company. 

When I came to Inveran and for many years after, we had two 
of the best fishing ghillies that ever handled a rod, namely Hugh 
Sutherland and John Ross. When the former died at a comparatively 
early age he was greatly missed and regretted by the angling 
tenants. John Ross had a long angling connection with the Shin 
river, his grandfather having been at one time water bailiff. He 
carried on to a grand old age. When at last finding the rocky paths 
too much he retired, it was much to the regret of the tenants and 
indeed the whole community for he was a wonderful personality, 
not only for his great skill as a fisherman, but from the fact that, as 
one prominent angling tenant said of him: "He could talk angling 
to the angler, finance to the financier, and theology to the bishop, as 
well as being a great naturalist". 

The following copy letter is an appreciation written by the 
late Bishop of Newcastle: — 

"I venture to write to you a few words about Mr John Ross 
who has lately been called to his rest. Others can best speak of 
what he was to his neighbours from his knowledge of agriculture 
and local lore: I can only speak of what he was to us who had the 
good fortune to have his help at the angling on the Shin. 

"It is my privilege to have known him for the past 36 years; 
for the majority of these years he was ghillie and water bailiff on 
the Shin but after his retirement I used to see him at any rate once 
in each year. His skill as a fisherman and his knowledge of the 
river was unrivalled and in addition to this he was a very careful 
observer and his knowledge of the ways of birds, animals and 
insects as well as of fish was both deep and accurate. 

"But perhaps one's most lasting remembrance of him is as of 
a true friend, a man of wise counsel and faithful affection. His 
interests, partly due to the variety of the anglers with whom he 
fished on the Shin, were very wide and everyone found in him a 
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sympathetic interest in every kind of subject and an intelligent 
judgment brought to bear on them all. 

"There will be many who will feel that they have lost a friend 
of unique character and that a gap is left which is never likely to 
be filled: amongst these I wish humbly to count myself. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Harold Newcastle." 

I had the good fortune in finding in Inveran an excellent 
shepherd, Norman Campbell, from the Misty Isle of Skye. A better 
man never trampled the heather, conscientious and honest to a 
degree, and a man whose advice and skill were often sought by 
neighbours and ungrudgingly given. He served me for rtiany years 
until his lamented death. He was presented with a certificate and 
medal from the Royal Highland and Agricultural Society for long 
and faithful service, and as a tribute to his memory I composed a 
March entitled "Norman Campbell's Farewell to Inveran". It gives 
me much pleasure to listen to this tune now being played by some 
of our leading exponents, bringing back memories of one of nature's 
gentlemen. 
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New York and the Death of Mr Carnegie 

TN the month of April, 1919, a singular honour was conferred upon 
•'■ me. The one who was never happier than when planning for the 
happiness of others, Mrs Carnegieof Skibo brought me all the way 
from Sutherland to New York to play my bagpipes at Miss Margaret 
Carnegie's marriage to Mr Roswell Miller. This was a complete 
surprise to daughter Margaret, to whom I played years before at 
Skibo Castle. 

The trip was an eventful one. Allowing myself ten days to be 
in time for the wedding, I sailed from Liverpool on board the ship 
"Carmania". The very first night the ship was held up, and lay 
overnight in the Mersey. Next day a large number of Canadian 
troops were embarked, and instead of making for New York as I 
expected, Halifax had first to be reached to disembark the troops. 
It was a very stormy passage, and progress was slow, with waves 
mountains high to contend with. 

Time passed and I began to get very uneasy as to whether I 
would arrive in time for the purpose for which I had set out. I 
wondered on arriving at Halifax whether it would be quicker to go 
over land from there, but was advised by the ship's officers not so, as, 
given reasonably good weather, the ship would still get me there in 
time, and she did, but only just in time. I arrived on the morning 
of the wedding, 22nd April. Mrs Carnegie's secretary, Mr Barrow, 
was there to meet me, and quickly got me through the Customs, and 
in a speedy car we were soon at Two East Ninety-First Street. 

I had a tune on my pipes aboard ship and the good old bagpipe 
,was singing beautifully for the occasion. After a wonderful and 
unforgettable welcome it only remained for me to play some of the 
young bride's favourite tunes of old, such as "The Highland 
Wedding", "My Nut Brown Maiden", "I Lo'e no Laddie but Aine" 
and " Wooed Married and A' ". I accomplished something that will 
ever live green in my memory. I was given a great holiday, visiting 
scenes I had known fourteen years previously. Homeward bound on 
board the good ship "Aquitania", I arrived in Sutherland after an 
absence of six weeks. 



It was a great joy being once again in the environment of the 
Carnegie home, but to my regret I saw a great change in Mr 
Carnegie, who passed away on the following 11th August, 1919, 
mourned by countless people of all countries who understood his 
great benevolence to mankind. 

When the death of Mr Andrew Carnegie took place on 11th 
August, 1919, it required no spectacular newspaper headlines 
to reveal to the world that a great man had passed away. Nothing, 
in my opinion, could have been more impressive than the simple 
announcement in four words by "The Scotsman" newspaper: 
"Andrew Carnegie is dead", following which was an editorial 
couched in words truly depicting a man who in many respects was 
unequalled. To rise from bobbin boy to millionaire is surely unique, 
and to know such a man intimately, as was my privilege, was a 
wonderful experience. 

Having had that privilege prompts me to record my personal 
knowledge of the man who, when he retired from business, 
bequeathed of his great wealth a sum exceeding seventy million 
sterling for the good of humanity. First and foremost Mr Carnegie 
was a peace-loving man and to this end he gave a great fortune so 
that the nations would arbitrate their differences rather than resort 
to the hideous practice of war and its consequent slaughter of 
millions of innocent lives and the destruction of irreplaceable, 
valuable, and historic property. 

It was quite apparent on August 4th, 1914, when the Great War 
broke out that Mr Carnegie's fondest hopes for world peace were 
now shattered, and it had broken his heart. From then until he 
passed peacefully to his rest, on 11th August, 1919, he appeared as 
a fading flower that had added lustre and imperishable beauty to 
the works of God's creation. 

Mr Carnegie lived the simple life, and thus got the most and 
the best out of it. Nothing, however, was spared that added to the 
joy of those who had the privilege of staying at his home in Skibo 
Castle, Sutherland, or Two East Ninety-First Street, New York, nor 
to those like myself who had served him. 

He was a lover of good music with which I am proud to say he 
associated the music of the Highland bagpipe. He looked upon the 
bagpipe as a great Scottish heritage, and to me it was a very great 
disappointment when recently the Trustees in charge of the fund 
endowed by Mr Carnegie for the preservation and encouragement 
of Art, Education, and Music refused to recognise an appeal from 
the Glasgow College of Bagpipe Music for help. 
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Mr Carnegie could be seen at his best when he annually enter- 
tained to dinner his old comrades and business associates at Two 
East Ninety-First Street, New York. It was a stag party. No ladies. 
The ladies dined out that night. It was a great joy to hear Mr 
Carnegie and "the Boys", as he afEectionately called them, recount 
their business ups and down until they controlled the greatest manu- 
facturing business of steel in the United States and probably the 
largest in the world. 

When Mr Carnegie retired from business he was reputed to be 
the world's richest man. To his undying credit, along with his many 
other munificent gifts, he endowed a fund to ensure that none of his 
old workmen or their dependents would suffer through old age or 
by being incapacitated for reasons of bad health. This fund was to 
his heart next to that with which he endowed for its permanent 
welfare his native birthplace, the town of Dunfermline. 

Mr Carnegie's gifts to both America and Great Britain and other 
countries are so colossal that I would not trust my pen to touch upon 
their magnitude. I have witnessed, however, many cases brought to 
Mr Carnegie's notice, which after being certified by some responsible 
person as deserving, had his kindly consideration and generous sup- 
port with the provision that there be no publicity. So much is already 
known and written about the wonderful achievements of Mr Andrew 
Carnegie that it is with modest pride I venture' to record my simple 
tribute to a truly great man who, to know, will ever shed the sun- 
shine of happy memories upon my sojourn. 
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Inveran — Hotelkeeper 

TN my thirty-five years in hotel business I have met many distin- 
-■■ guished people and to all of them I would like to pay homage. 
By their influence my life has been enriched, for no man could have 
had a more delightful clientele to deal with. Mr Norman P. 
Donaldson of the Donaldson Shipping Line and his late lamented 
brother — that generous-hearted gentleman Mr W. B. Donaldson- 
fished the Shin when first I came to Inveran and, that being so, I 
have for them a special corner in my heart of cherished and deeply 
rooted affection. The tenants usually had from the Skibo Estate a 
tenancy of a month" and sometimes a fortnight; a new tenant was a 
very rare occurrence; little wonder then that the parties as thej 
arrived developed into an annual family party. 

The month of August was looked upon as the bishops' month. 
This best suited their vocation and usually there would be five in a 
party including the Archbishop of Canterbury and his Lady, Lady 
Davidson, the Bishop of Newcastle, the Bishop of Wakefield, the 
Bishop of London and the Bishop of Salisbury. The bishops always 
held a morning service at 11 o'clock on each Sabbath during the 
month. Besides the hotel guests people came from the surrounding 
shooting lodges and neighbouring hotels. 

The service was held in the bishop's private sitting room, and as 
many as fifty usually attended. It was a lovely service, and in the 
evening after dinner when the hotel staff could attend the other 
service held they always did so, and I am sure that those who like 
myself had the privilege of attending those services will look 
back upon them with a high sense of beneficent, spiritual up- 
lifting. Those great men who so kindly added to the happy home life 
of Inveran have passed to their rest leaving behind them a fragrant 
memory and the seeds of deeds that will not perish. 

In addition to the business I was now carrying on at Inveran, 
Mrs L. G. Matheson of Achany called one day at Inveran, and asked 
me to become her factor for the estate of Achany and Ullapool. I 
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considered this a great honour as hitherto i had no experience of 
this kind. It was, however, to "add grist to the mill" and as the good 
lady had confidence in my fitness, I accepted the position. For two 
years I carried on, enjoying the work, and apparently giving satis- 
faction, until 1939 when war broke out again, and my assistant joined 
up for military service. I then found that with my other duties it 
was too much for me and had with regret to resign. Mrs 
Matheson was a lady of good understanding and easy to get on with. 
The same can truthfully be said of her tenants whose friendship and 
co-operation I enjoyed to the full, and will always look back upon 
with very great pleasure. Mrs Matheson is no longer proprietrix of 
her Highland estate of Achany. It has passed into the hands of the 
Forestry Commission and the Department of Agriculture. 

Throughout the years I have not let my piping down despite the 
fact that for weeks and sometimes months my other commitments 
did not allow me much time for practice, and in the eve of my days 
it gives me great joy to take up the old pipe and play the tunes with 
which I was familiar on the Braes of Catlodge. 

In Inveran I was often asked by the hotel guests to play for 
them, and with this following a good day's salmon fishing it was 
usually commented upon as "the end of a perfect day". In my time 
I have played my bagpipe at all kinds of celebrations and occasions 
and in connection with this I am proud to have in my possession a 
letter I received from the late Sir Reginald MacLeod of MacLeod, 
of which I now insert a copy:— 

Dunvegan Castle, Skye. 

July, 1933. 
"Dear Mr Macpherson, 

"The memory of your taking part in my brother's funeral is 
so fresh in my mind I wish to assure you of the satisfaction it 
would give me if you or your son were to take part in the cele- 
bration of the MacCrimmons, which is arranged for August 2. 

"I shall be particularly glad if your present arrangements 
permitted your attendance, but I could only permit it on condition 
that I undertook to meet the expenditure involved. 
"Hoping for a favourable reply. 

"Yours very truly, 

(Signed) "MacLeod of MacLeod." 

Playing at the memorial to the great MacCrimmons of undying 
fame was an honoured occasion as was also the funeral referred to 
by Sir Reginald, and in all modesty I firmly believe that I played as 
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never before, due, of course, to the hallowed and historic Dunvegan 
Castle overlooking the scene. 

In the month of September when the fishing season draws to a 
close on the Shin river, and before the Northern Meetings, half a 
dozen of my piper friends, all champions, used to visit me at Inveran, 
and here would be heard the cream of piping, all practising for the 
Northern Meetings competition. On one occasion I was given the 
privilege by the angling tenant for any of my friends who cared, to 
fish the home pool. At that time of year the salmon were seldom 
got so far down the river, but the privilege, however, was gladly 
accepted, and from that day I verily believe that salmon will 
respond to good music. The late Pipe-Major John Macdonald, of 
Inverness and I chose to go fishing, and did not forget to take our 
bagpipes also, and whilst one was fishing the other was playing his 
pipe. John, like all pipers of his time, was a good fisherman and had 
his first go with the rod, but could not move a fish. It was now his 
turn to play a tune, and before he was halfway through his 
piobalreachd, "Donald Doughall Mackay's Lament" I was into a 
beautiful salmon. I signed to John to keep going and by the time he 
finished his piobalreachd the salmon was ready for the gaff, and 
John did the needful as magnificently as he performed that master- 
piece of MacCrimmon production. We often spoke of this incident 
years afterwards. 

Here I make reference to a very rare personality, a distin- 
guished author and an authority on ceol mor, the classic bagpipe 
music, Mr Seton Gordon, C.B.E. For the past forty years I have 
enjoyed Mr Seton Gordon's friendship. Mr Gordon is no mean per- 
former of the Piob Mhor, bagpipe, and what he plays he does with 
distinction. He can claim to have had instruction from the late Pipe- 
Major John Macdonald. To see and hear Mr Gordon play that lovely 
piobalreachd "The Battle of Bealach Nan Brog" (the Valley of 
Sorrow) on the banks of the Shin river is a picture for the artist and 
a theme for the poet. I have spent many happy hours in Mr Gordon's 
company both fishing and playing the bagpipes. 
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tnveran — farmet 

/^NE of the great days in the life of Inveran was when the Linside 
^-^ crofters brought their sheep stock to my dipping tank to be 
dipped. After a few refreshments of John Barley Corn it became a 
lively scene. My dear old shepherd Norman Campbell directed 
operations, which I am afraid would not have stood up to the 
scrutiny of a board of inspection. 

Politics was the general topic, with Liberalism predominant, and 
if a Tory dared to raise his voice he got epithets hurled at him that 
could hardly be termed parliamentary. They were a fine body of 
men ever ready to give a helping hand if need be to a neighbour. 
They have all passed to their rest leaving behind them with those 
who have taken their places an influence that will survive the in- 
roads that threaten to destroy Highland tradition and Highland 
hospitality. 

The Linsdale crofters have now a dipping tank of their own, and 
my old dipper will not long be seen for forestry trees. In years to 
come, like the many old crofter ruins on the Inveran hill, it will be 
looked upon as a relic of the past, the first of its kind to be built in 
the district, of sound concrete, nineteen feet long, with a concrete 
dripper to ensure no waste of the precious fluid. 

In May, 1949, my sheep stock and hill grazing were taken over 
by the Forestry Commission. I now contented myself in the antici- 
pation of putting all my energy and mind to my hotel business, but 
fate proved it otherwise. On the 19th June, on a beautiful Sabbath 
afternoon, disastrous fire broke out in the building which left little 
standing but the bare walls where only half an hour before could 
be heard the peaceful ripple of the river in some uncanny way, 
which one might almost think predicted some unusual happening. 

My telephone being yet intact, help was sought for and in a 
miraculously short time three fire brigades, Dornoch, Golspie, and 
Tain were on the scene, but despite their best efforts and that of a 
willing but saddened crowd of people from all over the district, my 
happy home for thirty-five years became a gaunt ruin. At this time 
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i had the Shin angling tenant and party and other guests in the 
hotel, who, for the remainder of their time had to take up accommo- 
dation in a neighbouring hotel. They all did everything in their 
power to lighten the blow which had so unexpectedly come upon 
us. 

To Mr Gerald Addison, the Shin tenant, a man with a heart of 
gold, and his two daughters, Mrs Burdick and Miss Addison and 
also Mrs Ronald Baillie I should like to record my deepest gratitude 
for all they did for me on that fateful day. and during the 
remainder of their month's fishing. Mr Addison and his party are 
more recent anglers to the Shin, and right worthily do they uphold 
the fame of that great river and maintain the affection of 4he com- 
munity, and for me to be favoured still with several visits during 
their annual sojourn by the Shin is indeed a very great joy. 

My long connection with Inveran and the Shin river is now 
severed and I am staying at Achany House, Lairg, Sutherland, the 
one-time seat of the Mathesons of Achany and Lewis, and still in 
sight of the river Shin. Whilst sitting on its bank one day, the 
following lines came to me. I do not profess to have poetical ability, 
but they may serve to express the depth of my feelings: — 

THE SHIN RIVER 

Gone are the days when sprightly and young. 
The spring silvery salmon with my rod I did win, 
On that river with charms second to none, 
I raced o'er the rocks of the rugged flowing Shin. 

Life has its joys and surely I have had mine, 
When oft in nature's bosom with my rod I'd recline, 
With the murmur of the river making music in my ear. 
And the perfume of birches and primroses so dear. 

Now I sit and I think of those anglers I've met. 
Whose charms and friendship I can never forget. 
And that wonderful ghillie, old John Ross, 
Who caught not a few salmon but many a gross. 

My first introduction to this river so grand. 
Revives sweet memories of the Carnegie four-in-hand, 
I can see the guests luncheon and dance on the green. 
To the music of my bagpipes and the swift flowing stream. 
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the Laird and his Lady so blythesome and free. 
In the midst of that company in ecstasy and glee, 
No more will return to that table of moss; 
They have crossed the great river that all must cross. 

When no longer I can wander as in days of yore. 
And listen to the falls, with its loud-swelling roar, 
I will roll up my gear and grease my good line. 
And join the great anglers I've lost for a time. 

During my years in Inveran farming was an uphill job. 
Excepting during the years of war, prices were ridiculously low, 
and often at the end of the year the balance sheet showed a debit 
rather than a profit balance. How different today; if the farmer 
produces the goods, he is assured of at least a fair minimum price, 
and now that at last it is realised that the town depends upon the 
country and not the country upon the town, our long-neglected 
arable land will be turned to the plough and the industrious farmer 
and his employees will no longer suffer the penury of a wasteful and 
senseless policy. 
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Inveran — Angler 

f\F the River Shin I could tell many incidents and stories many of 
^-^ which could only be appreciated by the artist who has not only 
caught many a salmon and lost not a few but might also be of 
interest to the uninitiated. I believe that on one occasion I saved an 
angler's life. It happened in the following way. The angler and 
myself went to a favourite spot, knowing well that the salmon were 
there. On arriving all was in order and a plan made to cope with 
any difficulties that might arise as it was no place where even a man 
of experience could afford to take chances. 

My angler, unfortunately, had defective vision, and in front of 
us and aroimd a corner was a turbulent stream with the river in 
flood. Soon after his first few casts, a fine heavy salmon got hooked 
and after some glorious runs and tumbling about he turned tail and 
off round the corner. There was only one thing to do, follow the fish; 
then I came to the rescue by taking over the rod, but as hard as I 
could run, the gallant fish remained well in advance. I eventually 
got him stopped in a pool at least 200 yards from where he started, 
leaving my angler with the gaff to follow on at leisure. With the 
bend in the river I could not see what progress he was making. The 
fish by this time was ready to lift out, but without the aid of the 
gaff in such a place as it was, I was useless. 

Now getting anxious about my fisherman, I laid my fishing rod 
down and went in search of my companion. The first thing that 
caught my gaze was his burberry sailing down the river. Imagine 
my feelings when I caught no sight of my man. Carrying on I finally 
found him cling'ing to a rock with a hold that if once released 
meant sure drowning. I quickly got him on to the path, a man of 
considerable weight and elderly at that. 

He enquired "what of the salmon?" I told him my story, ending 
by saying that had I known his perilous position the salmon could 
have carried on to the Dornoch Firth if it cared: my first concern 
was his safety. 



1 must add that he was full of determination and would not 
suffer defeat. Together we sallied forth to the fishing rod where to 
my amazement the salmon was still on. I passed the rod to my 
gallant fisherman and, as only the man of experience can, he soon 
had bur quarry safely landed. 

The burberry was, meantime, held up in a whirlpool on the 
opposite side, and after a few attempts I contacted it with my 
Thunder and Lightning fly with fly-hook intact, after which we 
gaily marched home, and after a hot bath — and no doubt something 
else — my friend was none the worse. 

I will now strike a more cheerful vein. Out one day by myself 
I had occasion to pass an angler and the ever-popular ghillie. The 
ghillie was complacently sitting on a rock with his pipe going full 
blast in a manner that would do credit to a locomotive engine. 
Apparently the angler was anything but a good fisherman, but an 
adept at cracking oft every fly the ghillie would put on to the cast. 
The ghillie's patience got exhausted and in sheer disgust he took 
up his position on the rock referred to. In passing I noticed the 
angler knee deep in the river and in his own way doing his very 
utmost to contact a salmon but with no fly on the cast. I immediately 
drew the ghillie's attention to the missing link, and said: "Why, man, 
can't you see that the gentleman has no fly on?" The answer came 
like lightning: "Oh, let him be, he is just as well that way." I passed 
on, having enough to do to keep a straight countenance. 

That night the ardent fisherman had no fish at all to 
his credit. On whom to put the blame of the merits of the angler, I 
will say nothing, but the ghillie vehemently protested that it was 
not his fault and the companion was left to wonder the reason why. 

On one occasion the fishing tenant had in his party a very 
genteel, decorous little lady who one would imagine would not say 
"Boo" to a goose. For a fortnight despite her best efforts she got no 
salmon but lost many. Her visit ending, her host had a beautiful 
fish carefully packed for her to take with her, but this could not be 
the same as if it was one of her own catching. So the host asked 
me, providing I had the time, until proceeding to the train, if I 
would take the lady to the near-at-hand pools as a last resort to get- 
ting her what she so ardently wished. No time could be lost, the 
others anglers had gone, and still hoping, we too went to the nearest 
likely spot. 

Just as we arrived I noticed a nice clean-run salmon come in 
to the pool with a splash of contentment, and I hoped he would 
settle where his ancestors before him often did. I said nothing to 
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hiy iady angler ior fear it might unnerve her. I'he casting began, not 
very brilliantly. As the desired spot was a good way across the 
river, however, yard by yard with the help of a favourable breeze, 
the lure was getting near the mark. Just a little further, my lady, 
and he might be there — ^when behold! in the very next cast, up my 
hero got and made no mistake either. Now the fun began. The fishing 
rod all of a dither — or was it the lady? This was to be her own 
salmon at last, but the best laid schemes do not always come off. 
The salmon had other ideas, and with a wild rush up the river he 
went as only a spring salmon can, the line singing as though from 
a well-tuned violin. 

The shore was rocky and whilst I was saying "keep opposite 
him" and keeping my eye on the fish, the lady slipped and came 
down on a big stone on a rather delicate part of her anatomy, 
gripping the line as though in a vice. The salmon wildly sprang in 
the air and in the descent broke the cast. I shall never forget the 
look on that lady's face as she lost contact and, turning round to 
me with a very pronounced "O, D — " could not conceal her utter 
disappointment, which was not entirely the fault of the salmon. So 
we had to roll up and make for the train, but not without a good 
and heavy fish. 

One day whilst fishing the home pool within fifty yards of the 
hotel door, the scene of many glorious battles, I had with me a very 
dear old lady. This angler was indeed a bonnie fisher although she 
could not throw a long line. She believed in having plenty of the 
line about her, however, and having coils of it near her feet, which 
she could never get rid of. Salmon often take a fly when least 
expected, and so it happened on this occasion. Without any warning 
my lady angler got fixed to what she thought was the bottom of the 
river. She gave a tug, to which a magnificent salmon instantly 
responded with a wild rush, and having plenty loose line, there 
was no check. 

The line got entangled in her good old-fashioned buttoned boots, 
and as she had stood within rounds of the loose line it also got fixed 
well up under her skirt. The lady's undies, as I could now see, were 
not the kind we hear so much of t<May, but pure warm red flannel. 
The salmon meantime was attempting to break loose, but the tackle 
was good — and required to be; it was hard put to! I believe it was 
a Hardy — and stood the strain until at last I got my lady extricated 
from what was surely a Chinese puzzle, and a beautiful fish of 25 lbs 
was safely landed and all is well that ends well. 

Sometimes the best of sport gets marred not only by disappoint* 
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ment, but in this case by the grim reaper. One morning one of our 
best beloved guests, after a heart seizure and despite all that 
medical skill could do, passed away, causing very deep sorrow for 
truly he was a great personality. Being of the military type he had 
a mind very much of his own, but which only required under- 
standing to learn that he had a heart of gold and was kindness 
personified. 

Somehow or other the ghillie and this angler could not always 
see eye to eye with regard to the fishing procedure. I am not to say 
wherein lay the fault. On the morning referred to the ghillit 
arrived, and not knowing that anything unusual had happened set 
immediately about getting the fishing gear in order. It was my lot 
to break the sad news and never shall I forget the scene: old feuds 
were forgotten and instead could be seen genuine sorrow. The 
ghillie removed his cap from his head and turning to me said in no 
unmistakable words: "Och, well, he'll not get so much of his own 
way now," putting special emphasis on the now. At the funeral 
service I am certain that no one felt the passing more than did our 
good Highland ghillie. 

On being asked one morning by a rather impatient angler, 
"where is my gaff?", the reply came immediately from the ghillie: 
"Just where you left it, sir". And "where will the fish be this 
morning?" "Where but in the river, sir". This remarkable ghillie 
was liked by all anglers. Indeed each morning it was usual to hear 
it said: "Who is to have his company today?" 

In his company, sport or no sport, one never got wearied. In 
a style all his own, whatever the circumstances, the funny side 
could always be seen. For instance, on a very bright summer day 
in a low river the tenant asked him; "What are the prospects today?" 
Pretending not to hear and knowing well what the prospects were, 
he gave no answer. 

But the questioner was not to be denied, and duly repeated the 
question. Very reluctantly came the answer: "I am saying nothing, 
sir." He, of course, was playing ^af e, as the result at the end of the 
day proved. Never was anything said that savoured in the least of 
discourtesy, but always in the best of good humour. 

On the Shin river there are two very fine spring fishing pools 
within a distance of three hundred yards or so above Inveran 
Bridge. In high water a hooked salmon is often inclined to rush or 
be carried downstream. I have often seen salmon break away here 
if they reach the bridge, which has three arches. The only hope of 
saving the situation is to get the fish manoeuvred undpr the near 
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arch where one can follow it to the pool below, "Home Pool". 

I have done this many times, but on one occasion I had a most 
exciting experience. I hooked a fish in the further away pool, "Smith 
Pool". The river was very high; the salmon did just as I expected. 
After a few wild runs he turned tail and bolted downstream. I 
hoped to stop him in the next pool, "Bridge Pool", but it was not to 
be; the salmon had other ideas. The "Home Pool" for him. I tried 
the old trick of getting him to the near arch, but my best laid scheme 
on this occasion failed me. The middle arch was the run selected by 
the noble fish. 

My old friend John Ross was with me. I asked him: "What 
length of line do you think is on the reel?" 

He replied: "There is plenty of backing and altogether eighty 
yards at least." 

"Well," I said, "that should take the fish into the Home Pool." 

"Yes," said John, "but what then?" 

I had a quick impulse. Rather than break off, I let the salmon 
run, keeping my eye on the reel, which was fast getting emptied. At 
last the strain slackened; the salmon was lying quietly in the Home 
Pool. 

We, John and myself, got what was left of the line quickly 
through the rings of the rod, tied a piece of wood to the line and 
threw it right into midstream. It had the desired result. It went 
sailing down through the middle arch and was retrieved in the 
Home Pool. Getting the line quickly on to the reel again and rolling 
up, we found the salmon still on, sulking at the bottom of the pool. 
Now I was master of the situation, and soon I had my quarry on 
the grass, a beautiful, heavy, clean-rxm fish. 

On another occasion I had a rare experience along with Ghillie 
Forbes. In the month of February, I was fishing from the left bank 
of the river in high water. Fresh fish were scarce, and all I could 
get were kelts. As I was approaching the tail of the Home Pool I 
had a good rise. 

"Another kelt," said Forbes. 

But to me it felt quite different. I thought it the genuine thing. 
My companion did not give me much encouragement. In a few more 
minutes my impression was definite; I had no doubt about it being 
a clean-run fish. All suspicion was gone, and very carefully I was 
bringing the silvery salmon to the gaff when a strange thing 
happened. An otter made a dive at my fish. The fish got clear and 
like a streak of lightning he darted across the pool and down the 
opposite $ide of the river. 
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In very high water, as it happened to be this day, one cannot 
follow on the left bank. The angler can well imagine my feelings 
as I stood helpless with a reel screaming as if pronouncing disaster. 
If the salmon carried on over the rapids, disaster it surely would 
have been. I, however, slackened off, throwing some loose line from 
the reel. Suddenly the salmon hesitated. I left him quietly for a 
time, then put on a gradual strain, and led my bold hero upstream 
but as near the opposite bank as he could get. Eventually I got him 
well above me and having the best of tackle I laid it on, and Forbes 
whom I was glad to have present to corroborate this strange experi- 
ence made no mistake with the gaff as he lifted from the river a 
25 lb fish with sea lice fresh from the sea. 

At the Falls of Shin there is a grassy platform cut out from the 
steep embankment; future generations may wonder why and how it 
got there. It was constructed by order of Mrs Andrew Carnegie of 
Skibo for me to play my bagpipe on when large parties went from 
Skibo Castle to luncheon at the Falls, as otherwise, from the steep 
nature of the ground, I could not play with any degree of comfort. 

Some personalities make a lasting impression upon me, and 
such is my experience of that great statesman, the late Sir Edward 
Grey of Fallodon, as he then was, later Viscount Grey. It was my 
proud satisfaction to have Sir Edward stay at the Inveran Hotel 
on occasions, on his way to fish the Cassley river, a river which he 
so fondly cherished and from which he angled, I believe it safe to 
say, hundreds of salmon. 

Like all great men. Sir Edward was a kindly, considerate man 
and besides being an expert angler he was — as is so well known — a 
great lover of bird life. He understood the habits of birds as I 
believe no other man did. I remember one fine spring morning at 
Inveran, the cockerels in the farmyard adjoining the hotel were 
rather noisy, and whilst having his breakfast I said to Sir Edward 
that I hoped that he was not unduly disturbed from having a good 
rest and sleep. At once came the reply: "On the contrary, it is a 
great joy for me to hear them." 

There is a true story told of Sir Edward. On one occasion whilst 
fishing the Cassley river the ghillie drew Sir Edward's attention to 
a water wagtail which built her nest on the river bank overlooking 
a favourite angling pool. From that moment until the mother bird 
hatched and flew away with her bonnie brood. Sir Edward would 
not cast a line near the nest, knowing, of course, how shy and 
timorous the wagtail is— undue sightseeing and her ladyship would 
abandon her precious flock. 
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As I can testify from a case on the Shin river bank, I believe 
that Sir Edward was well rewarded for his tender consideration for 
that lovely little bird, which each succeeding spring cheers the 
hearts of those of us who live in the Highland glens, after the storms 
of winter have passed. The time of which I write was during the 
First World War, 1914-1918, when Sir Edward was Foreign 
Secretary, and his noble influence and outstanding ability in those 
anxious days will go down in history echoing the imperishable deeds 
of a great statesman and a gentleman of rare understanding. 

I have often been asked by the angling tenants to record my 
knowledge and my fishing experience. I would rather refrain from 
this, as I do not pretend to know more about the art than the many 
great anglers with whom I have fished on the Shin and other rivers. 
But happily, as in all spheres in life, fishermen are not all built 
alike and each must be allowed to use his own methods even if this 
should, among the more arrogant-minded, produce a difference of 
opinion. The man who cannot agree to differ has yet, in my opinion, 
a lot to learn. To my mind what is needed for the angler who has 
already acquired the art of how to throw his line and play his fish 
is to know the different peculiarities of the various rivers, for they 
all differ, and here comes the knowledge of the local ghillie, if he 
knows his job. 

After the angler has made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
his river, let there be no commanding officer giving orders from the 
river bank when a fish is hooked. It is now up to the angler to prove 
that he is master of the situation, and if he fails, well, all honour to 
the noble salmon, and the angler only must take the blame for what 
he did or failed to do in the disaster. In the novice case, of course, 
the situation is quite different, and success depends largely upon 
the ghillie. 

A lot has been said — and more will be, I am sure, written— 
about the habits of salmon and how to deal with them, all very 
interesting, but if the day should ever come (and I feel it never 
will) when all is known, then the glorious uncertainty of salmon 
fishing is gone. The man who can boast that he never lost a salmon 
has certainly not caught many, and so the angler must go on living 
and learning until at last old age prevents his pursuit of that sport 
which is second to none. 

The direction of the Shin river anglers is now under the care of 
Mr James Macrae who came on to the river as ghillie when old' 
John Ross was still in control and should be well qualified to carry 
on this most interesting occupation. 
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A tribute to Inveran from a young local Bard- 
D. J. HENDERSON, CULRAIN 



O Inveran beloved by all 
Always welcome in your Hall 
Widely deplored was your fall 
Devoured by fire and water. 

O Inveran in days gone by 
A joy and pleasure to the eye 
Your hearth now open to the sky 
Beside the sparkling water. 

O Inveran you've seen the day 
A piper march in glad array 
And heard the notes float away 
Across the sparkling water. 

O Inveran forlorn you are 
Though your fame has spread afar 
Fire did your beauty mar 
Beside the sparkling water. 

O Inveran home to many a gent 
And many an angler on pleasure bent 
Many a happy day was spent 
Upon the sparkling water. 

O Inveran we hope and pray 
To see the builders underway 
You'll live to see another day 
Beside the sparkling water. 
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Invershin and its Surroundings 

fT'O live in a district continuously for thirty-six years, as was my 
■■- lot in Inveran, Invershin, one sees many changes. From Balblair 
in the east to Linside on the west, a distance of some three miles, 
there are not more than six people left of what might be termed 
middle-aged when I came to the district in 1914. All have passed 
away. 

I know of no prettier surroundings; let me briefly describe it. 
The delightful estate and mansion house of Balblair overlooking 
the Kyle of Sutherland is indeed a most picturesque spot. When I 
first knew it, it was owned and occupied by a Mrs Hadwin, for whom 
and whose husband a massive memorial window was placed in the 
Creich Parish Church, at Bonar Bridge. 

Mrs Hadwin often called at my Inveran Hotel for tea, in a very 
imposing phaeton carriage with pony and a coachman in livery. The 
phaeton was set very low as, being a lady of more than even ordinary 
oversize, she had some difficulty in getting in or out of the convey- 
ance. On this account I was told that Mrs Hadwin dreaded a railway 
journey. 

Later Balblair became occupied by a Mr Paterson, after whom 
it was bought and occupied by that internationally-known gentleman 
Mr J. R. Campbell, of Shinness and Glencassley, and Mrs Campbell. 
As a sheep farmer, and indeed in ans^hing pertaining to farming, 
Mr Campbell was outstanding; as an expert judge his services were 
sought for all over the world. And what could be more appropriate 
or more satisfactory to the people of the district than to have Mr 
Campbell's son, Captain Ian Campbell, C.B.E., now following in the 
footsteps of his respected father as laird and occupier of the Balblair 
estate. 

Young Ian, as he is affectionately called by his more intimate 
friends and acquaintances, has truly inherited all the great qualities 
of his father. His farming is a picture of the highest intelligence, 
and his sound commonsense always ungrudgingly given can be relied 
upon. 
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On the Balblair estate there is a very pretty little hamlet called 
Balchraggan. Here for generations a boat-building business has been 
carried on, and who has not heard of the boats of the Macdonalds of 
Balchraggan? This family as I first knew them have passed to their 
rest, but fortunately there is now a nephew, Mr Frank Macdonald, 
a highly skilled and interesting craftsman carrying on the old home 
and the business of his ancestors. It would be sad to contemplate 
what the loss of Frank would mean to the community. 

Near to the Macdonalds, there was a large family the name of 
Gunn, all now gone. Here was the smith, Mr Hugh Gunn, with whom 
I spent many happy hours, and often watched his brawny arms as 
he beat the anvil now forever still. 

Hugh could tell great stories of the days of the Land League and 
Crofting Commission, the while he hammered off the most artistic 
workmanship. Usually he ended by revealing his devout faith in the 
laws that man can break, but can never alter their truth nor their 
well-being to mankind. The little smithy might to some seem a 
dingy place, but truly within its walls there was the atmosphere of 
the righteous uprightness of a Godfearing man. 

Today where the Gunn family lived there is a very pretty 
modern cottage built and occupied by Mr and Mrs Peter Sutherland, 
who are greatly respected. 

I knew Mr and Mrs Charles Grey who lived nearby, now also 
having joined the great majority. Charlie, as he was locally known, 
was an expert gardener and interesting conversationalist, and the 
flowers and various plants grown by him around his peaceful abode 
were al^rays greatly admired. Charlie Grey's house has come under 
the notice of modern ideas, and has been modernised and recon- 
structed making it a real haven of rest, the alterations having been 
carried out by Dr and Mrs Chalmers, who formerly owned the 
Station Hotel, Invershin. 

On the opposite side of the main road there live Mr and Mrs 
Roderick Ross and family. Roddy, as he is locally termed, is a 
blacksmith to trade, and a good one at that, having served for a 
considerable time with the late Mr Hugh Gunn. He built a smithy 
of his own, but owing to the disappearance of the horse and of iron 
articles commonly required in his younger days he has now to 
augment the trade of blacksmith with more remunerative 
employment. 

Three or four hundred yards from here stands the attractive 
Station Hotel, Invershin, now owned and managed by Mr and Mrs 
Black, who have greatly improved the place. Here the visitor is 
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assured of a kindly welcome, and attention equal to that of the best 
city or Highland hotel. On leaving the hotel going westward, one 
passes below that imposing steel bridge which carries the railway 
across the Kyle of Sutherland. 

Invershin has its railway station. Here I have seen three changes 
in stationmasters, Mr Mackenzie, who was transferred from Lairg, 
met me on my arrival in 1914. We became fast friends, and the 
memory of that delightful couple, Mr and Mrs Mackenzie will ever 
live green in my heart. 

In January, 1917, Mr John Bartlett look over on Mr Mackenzie's 
retirement. Young and active Mr Bartlett was the very embodiment 
of all that is best in a railway official and never relaxed his prompt 
attention to the railway company nor the general public, and on his 
retirement on 18th July, 1952, he was presented with a handsome 
gift from a wide circle of public gratitude. Nothing could be more 
pleasing than now seeing Mr Bartlett's son George occupying the 
position so long carried on by his esteemed father, a position which 
I am sure he will carry on with distinction and with satisfaction to 
all concerned. 

From Invershin railway station one gets a clear view of that 
very imposing building Carbisdale Castle, built by a one time 
Dowager Duchess of Sutherland. When first I knew it the interior 
was very elaborately got up even to the extent of having depicted 
in gorgeous Eastern fashion an Opium Den. All is now changed, and 
its former pomp and grandeur are things of the past. It is now used 
as a Youth Hostel. 

Carbisdale Castle is built upon that rock of historic note "The 
Hill of Lamentation", which takes its name from the fact that here 
was fought the battle in which Montrose and his forces were 
defeated in 1650 by General David Leslie's army. In the Kyle of 
Sutherland near to where Carbisdale Castle stands there is an island 
called "Montrose Island". Local tradition has it that Montrose 
passed a night upon this island before fleeing in defeat to the west of 
the County of Sutherland where he was captured and betrayed and 
imprisoned in Ardvreck Castle on the shores of Loch Assynt. 

He was then taken to Edinburgh and executed. 

On his way thither Montrose got shelter and hospitality for 
two nights in Skibo Castle, on the Dornoch Firth, and in this castle 
there is a bedroom dedicated to his name. 

Travelling westward from Invershin there is the farm of Inver- 
shin, which has been tenanted by three generations of the name of 
Young. It was my privilege and pleasure to know the last two. The 



farm is now tenanted by Mr Donald Mackay, who applies more 
modern and progressive ideas. On the farm there stands a pretty 
pine wood in the centre of which are the ruins of a very' old castle, 
probably occupied in the time of Montrose. 

The wood still bears the name of "the castle wood", and the 
adjoining field "the castle field". In one of the fields there is a 
peculiar stone of considerable height, obelisk fashion, on which there 
is no inscription, but it is recorded that here was buried a Norse 
soldier of repute who doubtless took part in the battle of the Hill of 
Lamentation. 

Invershin has its public hall where many commendable enter- 
tainments are held for the benefit of the community. Near to the 
hall there stands a pretty cottage called "Rowan Cottage", and 
within its walls live Mr and Mrs MacMorrison, who are ever ready 
to give liberally of their best to acquaintance and stranger. 

No Highland community is complete without a Highland piper 
and in Pipe-Major William Macdonald, Invershin has a man of 
considerable merit who in his spare time cheers the inhabitants with 
his musical talent. A man who has seen military service and took 
part in the great Battle of Alamein in the last War, he suffered the 
sting of a German bullet, which fortunately has left no permanent 
injury. 

Educationally, Invershin is most fortunate in having had for the 
past twenty-five years a schoolteacher who, for ability and person- 
ality, is unequalled. Her deeds speak more highly than can the 
spoken or written words, and to Miss Matheson both parents and 
guardians will ever feel grateful for giving to their children at their 
most impressionable age a grounding that will always stand them in 
good stead. To visit the Invershin school, as is often my privilege, 
one finds the atmosphere of cultural advancement, and under the 
care of Mrs Campbell as school cleaner, cleanliness in the highest 
degree. 

Beyond Inveran Bridge there is Linside Croy and Linside, a 
most picturesque hamlet of some twelve crofters overlooking the 
valley of the Kyle of Sutherland. From Inveran, on the left bank of 
the Shin river, one comes into view of Auchinduich and Aultnagar 
Lodge, the latter built by the late Mr and Mrs Andrew Carnegie of 
Skibo as a retreat to the hills on occasions from the arduous duties 
of entertaining largely during their stay in their Highland home, 
Skibo Castle. 

In these surroundings, which I have endeavoured to describe, 
I spent the major part of my life and could not have wished for 
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better, and in the eventide of my journey quote from "MacCrimmon's 
Lament", in the ancient language of the Gael, "Cha till, cha till, cha 
till mi tuilleadh". 
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The Shin Hydro-Electric Scheme 

ON the 6th July, 1954, work started at Lairg on the Shin hydro- 
electric scheme. The project is of colossal magnitude and the 
estimated cost is £9,000,000. Already wooden buildings with all 
modern conveniences are in course of construction to house 
hundreds of workmen at Inveran, Achany, and Lairg, and when the 
men are assembled it may safely be said that never since the days 
of the Covenanters have so many souls trampled the heath of these 
fair surroundings. 

The scheme is one of the major undertakings of the Hydro- 
Electric Board. In all it is said that there will be four dams and five 
power stations; the catchment area will cover more than 250 square 
miles, embracing Loch Shin and its tributaries, the Grudie river, 
the river Cassley, the river Brora, and many hill burns. 

Loch Shin will be raised and enlarged by a dam of 1,125 feet 
long and 30 feet high and its narrowest part about a mile west of 
the village of Lairg. It is also said that another dam will be built 
below the main dam across the river Shin. From here an under- 
ground tunnel five miles long will be built to carry the water to the 
main generating station at Invershin where it will empty into the 
lower reach of the Shin river. 

As an angler I often wonder what effect this gigantic under- 
taking will have upon that great river. It is sometimes forgotten 
that our irreplaceable rivers^ hold the key to the whole success of 
the salmon fishing industry, and if once destroyed the loss will be 
so great that no gain will replace it. It is, however, encouraging to 
learn that the Secretary of State for Scotland dispels one's doubts 
by assuring that all will be well. And the indignant angler who lives 
to see the day when this truly wonderful undertaking is completed 
will, I hope, have cause to uncover his head and give thanks, and 
pray that for all his unholy indignation he may be forgiven. 

Despite the many misgivings one may have about the future of 
the Shin river there is no reason whatsoever, if wisely gone about, 
why the river should be spoiled; in fact, in my opinion, the hydro- 



electric scheme can have quite the contrary effect and impi'ove 
matters. Even to the casual observer and much more so to me who 
have known the river for many years, it is quite apparent that the 
mouth of the river where it enters the Kyle requires attention. 

It is the generally accepted opinion, with which I agree, that 
salmon on returning from the sea will make for the river from 
which they migrated to sea as smolts, but if an obstacle is placed at 
the mouth of that particular river the salmon will naturally go 
elsewhere as can be borne out by reports. I can remember having a 
talk with the late Mr Calderwood, then Inspector of Fisheries, when 
he stayed at the Inveran Hotel. He made mention of the state of the 
river mouth and said that it would have to be dealt with; indeed I 
think I am correct in saying that in his published book on salmon 
fishing he also stated this view. 

I expected the Fishery Board to take action, but nothing was 
done and the evil has gone from bad to worse. 

The late Mr Andrew Carnegie had immense improvements done 
to the river, and if those improvements are strictly maintained and 
the river mouth is seen to, and a reasonable flow of water allowed 
from where it enters the tunnel to the generating station at Inveran, 
the good old river will, in my opinion, still be one of the best and 
grandest of our Highland streams. 
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My Personal Memories of the Skye Pipers 

nPHERE were two schools or centres for the teaching of pipe music 
•*• in Skye. Although the two schools were situated in different 
localities — the MacCrimmon in the west, and the MacArthur on the 
north-west side of the island — there was little difference in their 
manner of tuition. The two institutions appear to have been on 
friendly terms, and if there was any rivalry between them, it was 
of a friendly nature, each ready to acknowledge the best achieve- 
ment, for they were all out for excellence in their art. 

Fortunately for the encouragement of the art of piobaireachd in 
Skye, there were patrons who endowed the two schools; these 
patrons were Chiefs of the two great Skye houses, the Macleods and 
the Macdonalds. It was Alasdair Crotach Macleod who, towards the 
end of the 15th century, bestowed the lands of Boreraig on the 
MacCrimmons so that they were free to pursue the cultivation of 
music. It was surely a rare thing for those barbaric times that a 
Chief should so patronise one of the fine arts. The good example was 
afterwards followed by Donald Gorm Macdonald of the Isles; this 
Chief conferred the lands of Hunglatter upon his hereditary pipers, 
the MacArthurs. 

The name MacArthur is an old Argyllshire name. The first of 
these pipers came as a young student to the MacCrimmon school in 
Boreraig, which is the older of the two Skye schools of music. 
MacArthur was so successful in his studies that he became a con- 
summate performer and was appointed piper to the Lords of the 
Isles, then residing at Duntulm Castle. This was the ancient resi- 
dence of the family for centuries before Armadale Castle was built. 

Hunglatter was an ounce land, the lectir or slope of the unga 
(uncium, an ounce) the annual rental being an ounce of gold. Donald 
Gorm must have thought highly of the art of pijping. The chief of 
the Isles must be second to no other chief as regards music and his 
pipers must have a school of their own at Hunglatter, just as 
MacLeod of MacLeod endowed the MacCrimmon School in Boreraig. 

The group of ancient piobaireachd tunes associated with the 
house of the Isles may be ascribed with good reason to the Hung- 
latter school. The heads of that school were MacCrimmons to all 
intents and purposes, that is to say they received their teaching and 
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inspiration from the Boreraig school, althoufih their material 
endowment, their lands and school were granted to them Isy their 
patrons, the house of the Isles. 

The Castle of Duntulm was abandoned early in the eighteenth 
century when the Macdonalds went to live in Monkstad before the 
building of the Castle of Armadale. The tradition is that actual 
teaching of piping by these MacArthurs in Hunglatter came to an 
end about 1780; but the art continued long after that and was con- 
tinued right on into the 19th century. My grandfather, Angus Mac- 
pherson, whose beautiful playing I can vividly remember, was one 
of the last of the MacCrimmon school, having been taught by John 
Dhu MacCrimmon and John and Peter Bruce of Skye, also pupils of 
the MacCrimmons. 

The method of teaching was identical in the two schools; it was 
the direct method, all oral. The pupil imbibed the enthusiasm of the 
master. Great care was given to the elementary stages of the art. 
The teachers of the older school claimed their descent from the 
Druids; they also claimed that they still retained the secret methods 
which were observed in the Druidic schools. The chief of these was 
concentration. 

When a big event happened the MacCrimmon pipers were under 
a hereditary vow that they would not eat nor sleep until they had 
composed the tune which celebrated the event. It is said that some 
of the finest phrases in the MacCrimmon tunes were produced under 
these conditions. One composer stuck in his composition and had to 
eat or die. It was taboo for any man to add a single bar to that tune; 
it remains to this day like a splendid fragment or a broken column 
under the name of the "Half-Finished Piobaireachd". 

The notation in the Skye schools was oral and very striking. 
Vowels and diphthongs stood for the notes. The consonants coming 
before the vowels showed the grace notes, cuts, throws, cadences, 
etc., while the consonants which came after the vowels indicated the 
length or value. Thus a bar was verbal; it could be spoken or 
chanted. It could be repeated and memorised and in this respect it 
was easier for the learner than staff notation since the latter is not 
a verbal form like the old notation employed in the schools of Skye. 

Having the good fortune of being born and reared in the atmos- 
phere of ceol mor over seven decades ago, I claim a knowledge of 
the art of piping that is unique. There are many eminent pipers 
who support the old school of piping, while others just as eminent 
support the modern school. I, with all my heart, support the old 
school. The creation of a piper and the composition of pipe music ia 
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not a question of extensive teaching; it is more often a question of 
heredity and environment and the necessary inspiration required 
for the piper to transfer his musical soul to his fingers. 

It is not to be found in any modern city, but in some such place 
within sight and hearing of the everlasting ocean, as for instance 
Slochd nam Kobairean (The Piper's Hollow). Here the Mac- 
Crimmons composed and played the finest piobaireachd the world 
has ever known, and the echo of their own music relayed back to 
them by the surrounding rocks like silent judges very often was 
the medium through which they corrected imperfections in their 
music. 

I am often asked how it is that men who were, to all intents 
and purposes, illiterate, and who were, by the verdict of modern 
culture, extremely ignorant, could compose such wonderful, endur- 
ing and soul-inspiring music. The answer is simple, for first of all 
people must understand that the knowledge of letters is not the 
only avenue that leads to wisdom and knowledge. In my boyhood" 
days I have met and foregathered with men who had not the 
knowledge of letters, but who had a great deal more sense, charm 
and intellectual powers than are commonly met with to-day- 
Many factors were responsible for this, the chief one being that 
these men lived in close communion with nature, and nature to 
them was an open book which they had the ability to read, and 
retain the knowledge gained in their receptive minds. The old 
shepherd sitting watching his flocks on the hillside heard this music 
in the brook or the mountain torrent and transposed it to his own 
mind and gave it to the world, a masterpiece to be enjoyed by those 
who had the soul to understand it. Or the fisherman in his boat, 
fighting with the grim elements which were seeking to bring about 
his destruction: the shrieking of the wind and the pounding of the 
sea were to him something that could be interpreted as music and 
song. 

As a very willing pupil by the peat fire at Badenoch, I was 
initiated into the mysteries of piobaireachd, my tutor being my 
father, a product of the MacCrimmon school of Skye. In this modest 
school of learning, I have seen men, who, after a hard day's work 
walked ten to twenty miles for their ceol mor lessons, no matter 
what the weather, and in the small hours of the morning, after 
Highland hospitality and the environment of the good old-fashioned 
ceilidh, they would tread their homeward way with their minds 
steeped in that which conveys to the Highlander something which 
nothing else can. 
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Pipe-Major John MacDonald's Memoirs 

66T RECEIVED most of my tuition in Piobaireachd from Calum 
■■■ MacPherson, at Catt Lodge, Badenoch. Calum was easily the 
best player of Piobaireachd I have ever known. He hardly ever 
played March, Strathspey and Reel, only Piobaireachd and Jigs. 
Each morning Calum used to play Jigs on the chanter while break- 
fast was being got ready — he used to sit on a stool near the peat fire 
as he played.* 

"But his heart was in Piobaireachd. He excelled in heavy, low- 
hand tunes. It was inspiring to hear him play 'My King has landed 
in Moidart'. Another grand 1;une of his was 'Cille Chriosd'. I never 
heard anyone else play 'Donald Doughall Mackay' in a way that 
appealed to me so much. Calum had very strong fingers, and I never 
heard him once miss a Crunluadh grace-note. 

"As I have said, Calum played a few Jigs on the practice chanter 
before breakfast. I can see him now, in his old jacket, with his 
leather sporran, sitting on his stool while the porridge was being 
brought to the boil. After breakfast he would take his barrow to the 
peat moss, cut a turf, and build up the fire with wet peat for the 
day. He would then sit down beside me, take away all books and 
pipe-music, then sing in his own Canntaireachd the ground and 
different variations of the particular Piobaireachd he wished me to 
learn. 

"It was from these early associations with Malcolm MacPherson 
that I realised that Piobaireachd must be transmitted by song from 
one piper to another in order to get the soul of it — ^the lights and 
shades. Most of the Piobaireachd players of the present day rely on 
the score, but you cannot express in musical notation what you 
would like to. It is really impossible. I wish that Pipers would make 
more use of Canntaireachd than they do. 

"Of the old Pipers, Calum MacPherson, Sandy and Colin 
Cameron, and Angus and George MacDonald were outstanding. 

* This is reproduced from the "Oban Times" of ttii Anril 1942. 
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Sandy Camferon was at one time with the Marquis of Huntly. He 
excelled in tunes with light top-hand work, such as 'The Lament for 
the Children'. Angus and George MacDonald came from the Arisaig 
country. I remember Angus playing 'The Battle of the Pass of 
Crieff. It was stimulating to hear him. He got his playing from the 
Bruces. Angus was a proud old piper, like old Calum — they never 
forgot they were Highlanders. I remember what a fine performance 
George MacDonald made at Portree 40 years ago. It was the first 
time I went to Portree, and I still remember the tunes he played. 
His Piobaireachd was 'Kiss of the King's Hand', his March 'The 74th', 
his Strathspey and Reel 'Maggie Cameron' and 'John Mackechnie'. 
George was with Farquharson of Invercauld when my father was 
with the Earl of Fife. 

"There was no difference in the timing of these old pipers. It 
was a great pleasure to hear them. Their theme notes sounded 
clearly through all the variations; they seemed to flow prominently 
through one variation after another. This was made possible by the 
speed and accuracy of the grace-notes in the movement, repre- 
senting a harmonious, rippling sound between the theme notes. The 
listener was carried away by the distinct flow of the theme notes, 
with this harmonious ripple of a background. 

"The beauty and harmony of these old Piobaireachd tunes are 
now in danger of being lost. The present-day tendency, as compared 
with the old players, is lack of harmony. Present-day piping is in 
danger of losing its soul and its expression — ^its sentiment. The 
tendency now is to play with the hands, and not with the brain, and 
the transmission by Canntaireachd is shown in the comparatively 
modern controversy over the so-called 'Redundant A' in Taorluadh. 
So long as Piobaireachd was transmitted by Canntaireachd there 
was no reason for controversy, as the sound expressed exactly the 
notes required. For instance, the Taorluadh movement was played 
by sounding the D grace-note distinctly on low G, then cutting up 
smartly to low A wfth an E grace-note. No redundant A was possible. 

"Calum MacPherson told me that an Amach should be played 
to every Crunluadh — but no Amach should be played to a Crun- 
luadh Fosgailte. I once heard Sandy Cameron put an Amach on the 
Crunluadh Fosgailte of 'The Big Spree'. I asked him why he did it. 
He said: 'The reason I put it in was for a finger exercise, because it 
is a short tune and has no singling in the Crunluadh'. Then he added: 
'It was never put in by the old pipers'. I myself can vouch for that. 
Neither Calum Macpherson, nor Colin Cameron, nor the Mac- 
Donalds from Morar ever put in an Amach after a Fosgailte, 
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"Regarding more modern pipers— John MacCoU in his playing 
of 'The Kiss of the King's Hand' once gave one of the most 
harmonious performances I ever listened to. On that occasion he 
appeared to be carried away by his playing: it was, I think, at 
Birnam. I remember being much impressed by Angus Macrae's 
playing of 'Macleod of Raasay's Salute'. I remember how impressed 
Pipe-Major Meldrum was by old Calum MacPherson's playing of 
'The Kiss of the King's Hand'. After that, there was nothing that 
would satisfy Meldrum but to go to Calum for tuition. 

"My father was in Paris with Glentruim after the Franco- 
Prussian War, After leaving Glentruim, he became piper to the Earl 
of Fife. 'Marion's Wailing' was a great favourite of his, also 'The 
Lament for the Union'. My Uncle William was with King Edward 
Vn when Prince of Wales. Duncan, my third brother, was also a 
fine piper. My father was taught by Donald Cameron, father of 
Sandy and Colin. My Uncle William composed a number of Marches, 
including 'Leaving Glen Urquhart'. My other uncle, Duncan, com- 
posed 'The Braes of Castle Grant'. 

"When my Uncle William was with the Prince of Wales he had 
tlie opportunity of hearing all the best players. He said that Duncan 
MacDougall, Breadalbane, was one of the best all-round players of 
his day. He used to say that the best man he ever heard was a 
nephew of John Bain MacKenzie. Duncan Campbell was also very 
good; he was with Forbes of Newe. Regarding the lighter class of 
pipe-music, I often think it was a pity no record was ever made of 
the late Pipe-Major G. S. MacLennan's playing. George was a very 
modest man. His fingering in March, Strathspey and Reel was 
brilliant. He was a master of this class of music and we shall pro- 
bably never hear his like again. 

"When a piper is at his best, and is being carried away by his 
tune, he sees a picture in his mind — at least that is how it is with 
me. When I am playing 'The Kiss of the King's Hand' I visualise 
Skye and Boreraig and the MacCrimmons. The Piobaireachd 'Donald 
Doughall Mackay' brings to my mind a picture of the Reay country 
and the fugitive MacCrimmon. I also have in my mind a picture of 
the old pipers, and how they played the tune I am playing. A piper 
in order to play his best must be oblivious to his surroundings— he 
must be carried away by the beauty and harmony of the tune he is 
playing." 

Here ends the paper by John MacDonald, M.B.E., Honorary 
Piper to H.M. King George V and King George VI. 



Later Pipers of My Day 

Pipe-Major William Ross 

Willie, as he is affectionately called by his friends, has had more 
honours conferred upon him than any living piper, or indeed it may 
be said, in so far as history recalls, more than any man who played 
a bagpipe. Still he remains the modest Highland gentleman and will 
do so, I am sure, to the end. 

I first met Willie Ross at the Northern Meetings, Inverness, in 
1895, and he has been a lifelong friend. Unlike so many I have 
known, success never spoiled him, and if ever one should need a 
tonic, let such a one spend an hour in the company of the illustrious 
Pipe-Major and the cure for the ailment is assured. 

Of Willie Ross's activities and achievements in fostering the 
music of the Highland bagpipe so much is known and recorded that 
any words of mine are needless. In my opinion he has brought the 
pipers of Her Majesty's Forces to a standard never before reached, 
and long may he carry on the good work. 

It was my privilege recently to compose a salute in praise of 
the Pipe-Major, which was played by that young master in the art 
of piping, John Burgess, of Edinburgh, at a dinner given in honour 
of the Pipe-Major, in the Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh, and at which 
he was presented with a very handsome cheque subscribed to by 
people from all over the world. Never was there a happier company 
assembled, an event which I am sure will go dowp in piping history, 
and it may be, perhaps, that my contribution to the worthy Pipe- 
Major although not equal to the great master composers of old will 
be played by succeeding pipers as a tribute to a great man. 

Pipe-Major George Stewart Maclennan, of the Gordon Highlanders 

Here I am dealing with a genius. The name Maclennan is surely 
a name to conjure with, and such is that of the beloved George. 
I met him first at the Highland Gathering in London, at Stamford 
Bridge, so far as I can remember in 1897. He was then a mere boy, 



but what an artist in the playing of the bagpipes. In his own inimit- 
able style he became one of the greatest men of all time. 

George was taught by his father. Police Lieutenant John Mac- 
lennan, of the Edinburgh Police, and many happy hours have I spent 
in this gentleman's hospitable home and in his office in the High 
Street, with the practice chanters and, of course, with the inevitable 
friendly arguments resorted to wherever pipers foregather. To hear 
George play was something never to be forgotten, and I question 
whether we shall ever hear his like again. He, of course, won all the 
highest awards, and his trophies lie securely in that shrine of glory, 
Edinburgh Castle, where they will be saluted by succeeding 
generations. 

When the hand of death claimed George at an early age it is not 
too much to say that there was national mourning. Prior to this 
event I had the honour of his fellowship at my home, Inveran Hotel, 
Invershin. He was then recuperating from an illness from which 
all hoped he had fully recovered, but it was not to be. The illness 
returned and in a short time our friend passed on to the great un- 
known. Whilst in Inveran, George composed some of his finest tunes 
including that superb reel "Mrs Macpherson of Inveran" as a tribute 
to my wife, and as a tribute to myself that very fine march 
"Inveran". Compositions which only our experts can handle!! 

"Until the Day breaks and the Shadows fiee away, we shall 
remember him" — ^Pipe-Major George Stewart Maclennan. 

Pipe-Major George Allan, of the Royal Scots 

Truly this was another of our great men who won all the 
premier prizes, and to me fell the honour of awarding him his last 
First Prize for Piobaireachd when at the Braemar Gathering he 
gave a masterly rendering of that beautiful tune, "The King's 
Taxes". His untimely death was a great loss to piping. 

Pipe-Major John Macdonald, of the Glasgow Police 

Another of our famous men and winner of all premier honours, 
who could, whether on the competing stage or leading his gallant 
Pipe Band, hold his listeners in spellbound admiration. 

Pipe-Major Robert Reid, of the Highland Light Infantry 

A man of conspicuous modesty who in a very few years rose to 
the highest rank in piping, having won all the premier awards. He 
is now carrying on a successful bagpipe-making business and passing 
on his great art to the rising generation. 
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David Ross, Rosehall, now in London 

Another of our champions who could always hold his own with 
the best and could still do so, were it not for the demands of business. 
In the company of Mr Seton Gordon, C.B.E., and Colonel Jock Mac- 
donald of Viewfield, Portree, who judged with me on one occasion 
at the Invergordon Gathering, we placed David Ross first for the 
piobaireachd. He played the finger-lock in an outstanding manner. 

Pipe-Major John Macdonald, of the Scots Guards 

The County of Sutherland, in which I live, was at one time 
famous for its pipers, but like its greatly depleted population its 
pipers are now few. I have, however, had the joy of knowing one 
Sutherland champion, the late Pipe-Major John Macdonald, of the 
Scots Guards, who was a native of Melness. John was taken from us 
early in life, just at his best, but the echo of his beautiful fingering 
will long live in his native County of Sutherland. 

In connection with the younger school of pipers I am very much 
impressed with the playing of Donald MacGillivray, of Calrossie, 
Nigg, Ross-shire, especially in his rendering of the Piobaireachd. 
Donald has large business interests to claim his attention and un- 
fortunately we cannot hear much of him in competition. 

Of the rising generation of pipers I cannot speak too highly, as 
long as such champions as I had the pleasure of listening to at this 
year's Northern Meeting — incidentally, my 59th successive attend- 
ance in September, 1953 — can be produced. Bagpipe playing and its 
composition will always have its honoured place in our beloved 
land. Men such as Pipe-Major Donald Macleod of the Seaforth High- 
landers; Pipe-Major Donald Maclean, late Seaforths; Pipe-Major 
Robert Brown, from Balmoral; Corporal John Burgess of the 
Cameron Highlanders; Donald Macpherson, from Glasgow, and 
Seumas MacNeill, Principal of the College of Piping, Glasgow, are 
bound to leave fragrant memories and upon the sands of time a 
foundation for others to build upon. 

The achievements of my own family I will confine to little space. 
In my possession I have first prize ornaments won by my grand- 
father, Angus Macpherson, at the Northern Meetings in the years 
1852 and 1854. In 1886, my father, Malcolm Macpherson, in com- 
petition at the Edinburgh Exhibition (considered to be the World's 
Championship for Piobaireachd) won two massive Gold Medals, and 
a sum of £10. In my family are also eight champion Gold Medals of 
the London Highland Society, two gold clasps and other treasures, 
some of which I regret to say were lost in the disastrous fire which 
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destroyed my home, Inveran Hotel, Invershin, in June, 1949, and 
can no more be replaced. I hope that here the music of my family 
may not end, and that some young blood may yet arise to shoulder 
the Piob Mhor and carry on with distinction the traditions of his 
ancestors. 

Many stories of wit and humour are told of my father, "Old 
Calum" (Malcolm Macpherson) even to this day. At the time of his 
death in 1898, it was written of him: "Now he is gone and Scotland is 
the poorer, though many a piper whom he taught and many a piper 
whom he beat will still think many a time on old Calum, and play 
'Lochaber No More'." 

Never will I forget the sad tune as the funeral cortege wound its 
way from the little piping cottage to the place of interment at 
Laggan Bridge. There was weeping in the glen as the bagpipes 
played their mournful notes of "Cha Till MacCrimmon", and when 
John Macdonald played his last farewell to his beloved tutor with 
that beautiful piobaireachd "The Lament for the Children", as only 
Donald Mor MacCrimmon himself could emulate. The scene was an 
unforgettable one as we crossed the bridge on the river Spey, which 
with its murmuring stream seemed to add its tribute to the solemn 
occasion. 

Of bagpipe music I can say according to the records from the 
late Cluny, Colonel Ewan Macpherson and others that I can claim 
relationship with James Macpherson who was piper to Cluny in the 
1745 period and was in attendance on Cluny, while in hiding, in the 
cave at Benalder. My great-grandfather, Peter Macpherson, left the 
Cluny Estate and went to Skye. He, too, played the bagpipes. He 
settled down in the Isle of Skye, took a croft at Idrigil, Uig, and 
married a sister of those great pipers, the Bruces of Glenelg. 

This was at the time when the MacCrimmon College of Bagpipe 
Music was going strong, and no doubt my great-grandfather took 
advantage of it. Be that as it may, it is a fact that his son Angus, 
my grandfather, did so and had lessons from the last of the Mac- 
Crimmons, John Dhu. My grandfather was born in 1800. For a time 
he settled in Raasay, quite close to the famous John Mackay. who 
was definitely taught by the MacCrimmons. 

John Mackay in his turn gave a lot of his music to my grand- 
father. John Mackay had a son Angus, who became piper to Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, and was one of the finest exponents of the 
bagpipes recorded in history. He was twelve years or so younger 
than my grandfather, and they romped together on the Raasay 
braes, and under the tuition of his father, John Mackay, they both 
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carefully studied the art of Ceol Mor, the classic music of the 
bagpipe. 

John Mackay left Raasay and became piper to the Earl of 
Ancaster, at Drummond Castle, Crieff. Soon after my grandfather 
left Skye and took up the position of his forebears as piper to the 
Chief, at Cluny Castle. John Mackenzie, better known as Piobair 
Ban, another MacCrimmon product, became piper to the Earl of 
Breadalbane, at Taymouth Castle. Together this trio often met and 
played their bagpipes, and no doubt exchanged the music they 
brought to the mainland from the misty Isle of Skye. 

At home in winter I studied the composition of the great 
masters, and in the London season in the spring of the year, I con- 
ducted a successful School of Dancing in the Macpherson 
Gymnasium, in Sloane Street, and had a very fine connection of 
ladies and gentlemen. In the summer session I made the round of 
the Highland Games winning first prize for piobaireachd at Stam- 
ford Bridge, London, and at the Bridge of Earn and other places, 
against such stalwarts as John MacColl, Angus MacRae, Danny 
Campbell, D. C. Mather, and others. In 1897, as will be shown in 
these memoirs, I was debarred from this interesting pursuit having 
gone into private service when the only place I was allowed to 
compete was the Northern Meetings, Inverness, where eventually 
I had my name added to the roll of champions. 

After John Mackay retired from Drummond Castle, and made 
his home in Kyleakin, Skye, my grandfather often walked across the 
Pass of Corrieyairack and stayed for weeks with his old friend, and 
to this home I myself have made pilgrimage on several occasions, 
breathing into my soul the silent but ever living notes once heard 
on that honoured spot. 

My father, Malcolm Macpherson, was taught by his own father, 
(my grandfather) and by Angus Mackay and Archibald Munro, of 
Oban, also a MacCrimmon product, and from the maternal side, 
by the Bruces of Glenelg — and who that is conversant with piping 
authority and ability does not know of those great performers? My 
father in turn taught five of his own sons including myself, and 
others, some of whom I will deal with in this chapter. 

My earliest recollection is of four stalwarts: Robert and 
Alexander Grant, from Glentruim, Duncan MacMillan, from Phones, 
and William Chisholm, from Shenaval, on the estate of Glentruim. 
In the long winter nights this quartette would come for their lessons, 
walking, of course: MacMillan eight miles at least, and the others 
a good five miles; weather made no difference, and often drift and 
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snow up to the waist. The instruction would go on until the early 
hours of the morning, and then after a cup of that which cheers, the 
lads would make their way homewards in mirthful ecstasy to be 
heard for at least a mile down the road. I wonder how many of the 
young lads of today would brave such elements for the love of our 
national music? 

The first three named although good players did not make it a 
profession, but the latter, William Chisholm, became piper to the 
Earl of Airlie, and a right good piper he was. Early in life he con- 
tracted an illness, from which he died, and thus we lost one who 
certainly would have made his mark in the piping profession. 

In later years I met Alexander Grant, in New York, who intro- 
duced himself by playing on my practice chanter one of my father's 
tunes, which convinced me at once that my visitor was none other 
than the Sandy Grant of my boyhood days, who had now gone in 
successfully for market gardening in the States, and could yet play 
a good tune as of yore. 

Other pupils who were first class performers and composers and 
who won the blue riband for piobaireachd were: — ^John Connon, 
Angus Macrae, Pipe-Major Robert Meldrum and his son William, 
Pipe-Major Ferguson, Donald Ewan Macpherson. and Pipe-Major 
William Maclean. 

Who of those who heard it can ever forget the performance of 
William Maclean on the occasion when he won the Gold Medal and 
the Clasp with the tunes "Donald Doughall Mackay's Lament" and 
"The Unjust Incarceration" at the Northern Meetings, Inverness? 
For many years William Maclean came to the Honeysuckle Cottage, 
at Catlodge, and he has a store of music and bagpipe history which 
the best talented men might well envy. William and I slept together, 
humming the piobaireachd until we were sound asleep, awakening 
in the early morning to resume chanter practice. After those 
achievements William Maclean, having already won the Oban 
Medal, retired from competition leaving the arena to the younger 
men. Happily he is still with us, and in his own artistic manner can 
give something which is seldom if ever heard nowadays. 

Pipe-Major John Macdonald, of Inverness, was a modest but a 
great man. Of him I can say, as he said of my father to Mr Seton 
Gordon and as recorded in John's own reminiscences which 
appeared in the "Oban Times" some years ago, "he was the best 
piobaireachd player ever I heard". And of that I am sure: John's 
name will live down the ages and be remembered with affection and 
pride. I can never forget his beautiful playing of "The Earl qf 
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Antrim's Lament" at the Bridge of Allan Highland Games in the 
year 1005, where, of course, he won the first prize, and again when he 
won one of his many clasps at the Northern Meetings, Inverness, 
with the "Park Piobaireachd". Those two tunes as John played them 
will ever live green in my memory, and he undoubtedly rose to the 
eminence which in early life was predicted of him by my father. 

Well do I remember when John Macdonald came to Catlodge as 
a young man from Glentromie, near Kingussie, where he was then 
gamekeepering. He was met at the old Castle of Ruthven by my 
father in the early morning. John suggested going by the four-in- 
hand coach from Kingussie to Laggan, but this suggestion was not 
well received by the man who loved walking, and together they 
walked the ten miles to Catlodge, having a tune on the bagpipes at 
intervals on the way. At length they reached the homely peat fire, 
and a Highland welcome. 

Operations were soon begun. My mother who was attentively 
listening asked of the tutor what he thought of Sandy Macdonald's 
son, "Sandy" being John's father. The answer came without hesita- 
tion: "He will make a piper that will be nameable", and never was 
there a truer prediction. John, of course, sprang from a piping 
family, and heredity has a strange but sure way of asserting itself. 
"Sandy" Macdonald was undoubtedly one of the best pipers of his 
day, and during his years with Colonel Macpherson of Glentruim he 
was also entrusted as Ground Officer having a particularly good 
knowledge of forestry and general estate management. 

In the first instance John Macdonald got tuition from my brother 
John, and together they went to the Northern Meetings, Inverness, 
when with the piobaireachd "The Battle of Vaternish" the pupil 
beat the master, winning the gold medal. This incident was freely 
commented upon arotmd the ring as hard lines on the tutor. Of John 
Macdonald a lot has been said and erroneously written, but the fact 
remains that he got his teaching on the braes of Catlodge, thus 
giving him his link with the great MacCrimmons of Skye, which he 
so worthily upheld. 

During my many years at Inveran Hotel John Macdonald made 
frequent visits and together we played the tunes taught us by my 
father, picturing him with his long, black, curly locks and whiskers 
by the peat fire, of which he was an excellent stoker, and in John's 
own words never making a mistake in the most intricate movements 
of the piobaireachd. After the hotel guests and others had retired 
to bed we would sit with our practice chanters recounting old stories 
and visualising the old worthies of Badenoch, the likes of whom no 
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longer adorn those romantic glens. Time passes on, and Pipe-Major 
John Macdonald has passed over at the ripe old age of 87 years, and 
in silent and affectionate memory we salute him. 

Having the necessary time, my services as a judge of piping and 
dancing at the various Highland games are often asked for, and this 
year and last I have judged at Dornoch, Dingwall, Durness, Strath- 
peffer, Kingussie, Lochaber, Glenfinnan, Arisaig, Kyleakin, Portree, 
Turriff, Aboyne and Royal Braemar. I meet many old friends and 
make many new ones. I find the competitors true sportsmen — ^those 
who are successful and those who are not. This means a lot to the 
judge who is there to do justice, and if inexperienced he has no 
right to be there. It may be very little that separates the person at 
the top of the prize list from the person at the bottom. The following 
day results may well be the reverse and indeed the person who has 
missed by a narrow margin may well be the champion for the day 
following. The same can be said of the dancers. Ladies are regret- 
ably much in the ascendancy, and I am afraid that that position will 
remain so long as there is mixed competition. 

In piping I would like more attention paid to timing and phras- 
ing, with more feeling in execution rather than superfluous manipu- 
lation of fingering. This applies more especially to the playing of 
jigs, which would baffle the most expert dancer if required to dance 
to them, and also, in my opinion, goes a long way in spoiling some 
of our best strathspeys and reels. This applies also to much of our 
modern dancing into which a lot of fancy acrobatic stunts have 
crept, to the loss of deportment, position and grace. 

Going around the various games one hears the most fantastic 
criticism levelled at the judges, who are more often to be con- 
gratulated than condemned, and amusing incidents are often wit- 
nessed. On one occasion this year a very enthusiastic Highlander 
came up to me and gripping my hand he said in a very forceful 
manner: "Mrs Macpherson of Inveran will never die." "Oh, yes!" I 
said, "she has that to go through like all mortals." But he could not 
be convinced. Of course what he meant was that masterpiece Reel 
"Mrs Macpherson of Inveran", to which he had been listening with 
ardent attention and profound satisfaction, played by a reputable 
and good Seaforth Highlander. 

The County of Argyll was and is noted for its musicians both 
instrumental and vocal. The name of Pipe-Major William Lawrie, 
of Ballachulish, will live long as one of the best exponents and 
composers of his day. 

If I am asked my opinion as to who was the best lady-dancer 
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I knew. 1 would without hesitation say Miss Mary Aitken, of 
Aberdeen. 

During my years at Inveran, Miss Margrat Duncan, of Islay, 
often visited me and who can ever forget her charming personality, 
and a voice equal to the best singing mavis that ever sang from the 
tree-tops on a dewy suntuner's morning. Miss Duncan often enter- 
tained in her own incomparable way the hotel guests and others, 
both in Gaelic and English, with the songs she loved, and with her 
stories created an atmosphere that sank very deeply into the hearts 
of those privileged to hear her. We often spoke of her dear native 
isle, which I am proud to say was that of my dear mother, Anne 
MacDiarmid. 

I cannot close my reference to dancing without recording the 
names of two contemporaries, namely, D. G. Maclennan and his 
brother Duncan Maclennan, of Edinburgh, two of the best artists of 
my time, and happily still with us. Both those gentlemen worthily 
upheld the unfading memory of their brother the great William 
Maclennan, already referred to. In 1910 D. G. Maclennan published 
a book on "Highland and Traditional Scottish Dances", which I can 
thoroughly recommend. To John MacNeill and William Maclennan, 
of Edinburgh, we owe all that is best in the preservation of our 
Highland dancing. ^ 

I always get from Games Committees a very hearty welcome 
and cheer and the best of attention. Their hearts are in the right 
place, and as long as the general public respond to their endeavours 
in fostering our great heritage, Scotland will have its proper place 
in the intellectual enjoyment of our race. 

Besides judging at the various Highland Games I had a few 
years ago the honour and pleasure of judging at the Royal Scottish 
Pipers' Society competition in Edinburgh. I had with me as col- 
leagues Calum Johnston from Barra and Donald Macpherson from 
Glasgow, and no two better qualified gentlemen could one wish to 
have. The Royal Scottish Pipers' Society is a very old amateur 
institution and has done much to perpetuate our traditional music 
and dancing; even in my boyhood days it was going strong. I got to 
know many of the older members including the late Mr Somerled 
Macdonald and Sir Alfred Macaulay. 

Today the Society is still flourishing with a most energetic 
secretary in the person of Mr Hector Ross, B.L., and to spend an 
evening in his company is indeed a very great treat. On the occasion 
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when I judged the annual competition the piping was most com- 
mendable. In the Ceol Mor (piobaireachd) competition Mr Dugald 
Graham-Campbell of Shirvan won with a first class rendering of 
"The Macgregors' Gathering". His expression was none of the 
dawdling, meaningless type that is too often heard, and he must 
have inherited his good playing from his respected father. It would 
be unfair to make comparisons in such a competition, when we have 
gentlemen giving of their best not for the sake of winning a 
prize but in order that the glorious inheritance of our race may be 
carried on to succeeding generations. I would like, however, to 
record the pleasure I got from Sir Douglas Ramsay's performance, 
to me memories of bye-gone days. 
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Presentations 

fT^HE 19th June, 1949, brought me much sorrow. I lost heirlooms 
■■• and trophies which cannot be replaced. The old family bagpipe, 
made in 1800 by Donald Macdonald, an Isle of Skye man then a 
bagpipe maker in Edinburgh, was saved from the flames, and thus 
I have still a treasured link with the past. In contrast to the 19th 
June, 1949, the 19th December, 1950, brought me unspeakable 
satisfaction and modest pride, for what can a man feel more proud 
of than being honoured by his fellowmen. At a luncheon purveyed 
by Mr and Mrs Black, of the Invershin Station Hotel, served in 
excellent style, I was presented with a beautiful 18 ct. gold watch 
and chain, double-cased, with monogram and inscription as 
follows: — "To Angus Macpherson from the tenants of the River 
Shin and their friends in appreciation of the many happy days spent 
in his company on the banks of the River Shin." 

My wife was presented with a magnificent silver tea-set, of 
George Hi reign with inscription couched in words of aifection and 
appreciation, and Joy our daughter-in-law was presented with a 
beautiful pair of gold and diamond earrings. There could be no 
happier company than sat down to luncheon that day after which 
Mr Seton Gordon, who had travelled all the way from Duntulm, 
Isle of Skye, on icebound roads, made the presentation in words and 
in a manner by which I must confess I was almost overcome, and to 
which I found it very difficult to respond. 

From far and near friends came to honour the occasion; many 
with regret had to cancel their company on account of the very 
severe storm then prevailing. Colonel Walter Macfarlane, of 
Glasgow, ja Shin tenant, a first class angler, and a good friend, came 
all the way from Glasgow, representing Mr Norman P. Donaldson, 
who by years of tenancy is the oldest Shin tenant, but could not 
attend on account of ill-health. Mr Victor Gumming came from 
Glasgow and arranged everything, and acted as chairman in a most 
delightful manner. Mr J. P. Whittet, factor for the Skibo estates, 
was present. Our connection as factor and tenant was now ended, 
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as it began, on the best of terms. Other Sutherland friends with 
whom I have spent many happy hours were also present and by 
their presence added much joy to an occasion that will live very 
dear to my heart. 

And nearly five years later another presentation was to be 
made to me .... 

In my boyhood days in the environment of my Highland home, 
the glory of the Northern Meeting was often spoken of, and how I 
longed for the day to come when I too could take part in the 
competitions, with which my family was so long associated. 

The day eventually came in September, 1894, when in the com- 
pany of my brother, John, I attended this renowned Gathering for 
the first time. Previous to this I was simply a competitor at local 
Games. At this time my father was teaching me the classic music 
of the bagpipes (Ceol Mor or piobaireachd) and my brother had 
been teaching me the art of dancing prior to my going to that great 
artist, the late John MacNeill, of Edinburgh. 

In those far off days the Meeting was held in the Northern 
Meeting Park; there were usually large crowds of enthusiastic 
spectators around the arena, and the grandstands filled to capacity 
with a very select company, to which only those of high credentials 
were admitted; the scene was indeed imposing and a test to the 
nerves of any young competitor from the quiet serenity of the glen 
and the heather braes. The competition in the piping and dancing 
events was keen and large, and the names of some of those who 
competed in the piping at that time may be of interest: — John 
McCall, Oban; Angus Macrae, Callander; John Macdougall Gillies, 
Glasgow; John Macdonald, Glentromie (later Inverness); Danny 
Campbell, Skye; D. C. Mather, Lochcarron; Alick Mackenzie, Resolis; 
Gavin MacDougall, Aberfeldy; Pipe-Major Robert Meldrum, Pipe- 
Major Robb, Pipe-Major Cameron, and Murdo Mackenzie, Inverness; 
and others whose names for the moment evade me. 

On the morning of the Gathering all assembled at the Northern 
Meeting Rooms, Church Street. The roll was called at 9 o'clock 
sharp, and woe betide anyone who was late: he was subject to 
censure or disqualification. Rigid rules were laid down, and a piper 
was expected to have from hissemployer or some other qualified 
person a certificate as to his qualification for competition and must 
be dressed in full Highland dress to the satisfaction of the judges or 
Games Committee. 

The March of the massed band of competing pipers round the 
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town square en route to the field was indeed picturesque, with most 
of the Highland lairds in the company. Arriving at the field numbers 
were put in the Glengarry bonnet of one of the pipers and lots 
drawn for order of competition. A list of six tunes had to be sub- 
mitted for the judges to select from. The piobaireachd selected for 
me was "My King has Landed in Moidart". 

I shall never forget it, and must confess that I felt like a person 
landing his first salmon. I was not in the prize list, but was comforted 
later on when that perfect gentleman, Alick Cameron, son of old 
Donald Cameron of piping fame, congratulated me on my perform- 
ance. I told him that my fingers were cold, and to this he replied: 
"My boy, you should have heard your old father play the same tune 
as you did when he won the gold medal here. It was snowing, but 
och, och, it made no difference to Calum's fingers." 

My ambition to win the coveted gold medal was now fixed. On 
several occasions I missed the mark by one or two points but, 
undaunted, I persevered with the handicap of private service and 
a business career to contend with until at last my name was placed 
on the honoured list of previous winners. I little thought then that 
for me there still awaited an even greater honour from the Northern 
Meeting than any medal or clasp, not for any spectacular record in 
piping, but for an unbroken attendance of sixty years at the 
Northern Meeting, surely a unique record, and in September of this 
year, 1954, the Executive presented me with my Clan Crest with an 
inscription to mark the occasion. 

I was deeply touched by this generous gesture, and especially 
proud when the gift was handed to me by that gallant gentleman, 
Cameron of Lochiel, who spoke of the occasion in such terms that 
no response from me could ever fully express my inward feelings. 
In token of remembrance I wore by my side the first-prize dirk won 
by my grandfather at the Northern Meeting in September, 1854, 
exactly one hundred years ago to that day, and a strange coincidence 
on this occasion was that a worthy Clansman, Donald Macpherson, 
of Clydebank, Glasgow, should be the premier prize-winner. 

In olden times and in my earlier years the Northern Meeting 
Balls were held on the two nights following the Games, Thursday 
and Friday, and the piper who won the medal was expected to play 
for the Highland Reels. The ballroom was a brilliant scene, and the 
dancing done with conspicuous deportment and etiquette. 

The full length of Church Street on both sides would be lined 
with a throng of spectators watching the horse-drawn buses taking 
the parties to the ball from the various hotels. It was the custom 
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for families to come to town on the Wednesday, and stay in hotels 
until the Saturday. The advent of the motor car, not to mention the 
aeroplane, has changed this as it has many other fine old customs. 

Competitors, especially the pipers and dancers, usually put up 
at the Volunteer Arms Hotel, Church Street, now non-existent. 
There I saw many jovial nights fit for any Tam O'Shanter, or Souter 
Johnnie, culminating in the time-honoured Pipers' Ceilidh on the 
Friday night, when in the early hours of the morning the last toast 
would be pledged: "Here's to our Meeting next year". Everything 
was delightful and orderly, though perhaps to a few the stairway 
to the bedroom seemed a little crooked and out of focus. 

I am glad to say that the Pipers' Ceilidh still survives, and this 
year a most delightful evening was spent in Cumming's Hotel, where 
could be heard the very best of bagpipe music, Gaelic and Scots 
songs, with the Gaelic motto "Lean gu dluth ri cliu do shinnsear" 
("Stand firm to the reputation of your ancestors"). Could there be 
any more appropriate motto for pipers? 

The competition is no longer held out of doors, and pipers have 
not to suffer the agony of cold, torrential rain, and sometimes frost 
and snow. Pipers and spectators have all the comforts of the 
Northern Meeting Rooms, and a welcome is given to all who have 
the heart to pay a very nominal fee in support of a very great 
heritage. 

There are two good reasons why a man should retire from active 
life, and to ward them off should be the aim of every man, for 
leisure can never make up for the joys of activity. Infirmity and 
old age are the bogies; so far as the former is concerned I am 
thankful to say I am still enjoying good health, and can enjoy a 
day's fishing on the river ariiongst its most rugged paths when 
invited to do so by gentlemen with whom I have spent so many 
former days. 

I still like to feel that I am as young as when I could run 100 
yards in 11 seconds, but I find that I can no longer travel in top gear 
or even in the lower if unduly hurried. I am reminded that I have 
a heart that talks to me, and brakes must be applied, a recent 
experience. 

It is no little achievement, however, when I can take up my 
bagpipe and from beginning to end play "Donald Ban MacCrimmon's 
Lament" which requires, to do it justice, the better part of twenty 
minutes, not to mention the necessary tuning time required to get 
my instrument settled down to stand the test. 

Last summer some sprightly youths called upon me to see 
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whether I would give them a brush-up in Highland dancing 
preparatory to a competition. Theory and lectures are all very good, 
but nothing can achieve the objective save the practical. I was 
tempted to put on my old dancing pumps and once again, like an 
old duck taking the water, I tripped the light fantastic toe, to the 
enjoyment of my young friends who told me afterwards how much 
it meant to their winning in the competition. 
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The End 

TT is now a far cry since I heard the bagpipes play in that cosy 
-■■ little cottage within the precincts of Cluny Castle, and in an 
atmosphere of retrospective mood I watch the leaves on an autumn 
morning falling from the trees all around. I like to look upon this 
falling of autumnal leaves as symbolic of man, "a glorious ending 
to a yet more glorious beginning". Time and mortality cannot affect 
the eternal value of a life lived in harmony with Beauty and Love. 



An Angler's Prayer 

God grant that I may live to fish until my dying day. 
And when it comes to my last cast I then must humbly pray 
When, in the Lord's safe landing net, I'm peacefully asleep. 
That in His mercy I be judged as good enough to keep. 
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